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| They're all 
cheering forthe / 


MUTUAL LIFETIME 
COMPENSATION PLAN 


ar years ago we announced the Lifetime contract to give increased com- 
pensation to the quality producer who seeks a professional career in Life 
Insurance. The new contract rewards career underwriters for quality and 
persistency of business, as well as for volume. It provides three new 
added sources of income (a) a SERVICE FEE paid annually on premiums 
after the 10th Policy Year (b) EFFICIENCY INCOME, based on the quality - 
of business produced over a period of years and (e) LIBERAL RETIREMENT 
INCOME at age 65. 


90% of our mey who write $100,000 and more yearly in new business 
have chosen the Lifetime Plan. They enthusiastically hail this Plan as 
one which makes Field Underwriting worthy of professional study and 
achievement, 


“It pays me extra money for doing a better job. The greatest advance since the development of 
It is the best Compensation Plan in the Life the agency system.” LLOYD R. YEATES 

* ” - 
Insurance business.” = aRLIE C. OSBORN Sacramento, Calif. 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
; “ft’s an answer to the underwriter’s prayer. In- 





“Gives oire peace of mind and that’s what we all 


desire most.” == MARTIN P. KENNEDY 
Scranton, Pa. 


“If I search out good, substantial prospects and 


then give them first class service, | am sure of a 


stable lifetime income.” ADRIAN B. FISCH 
Fairmont, Minn. 


all sincerity I can say that I face the future with _ 
greater confidence than ever.” 
TOMMY MARTIN 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“No development since I have been in the Life | 


Insurance field has: pleased me so much.” 
W. G. GODWIN 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“Any person who enjoys selling and social con- 
tacts cannot select a more satisfactory vocation 
than is now offered in the Lifetime Plan.” 


J. WARREN TIMMERMAN 


Macon, Ga. 


Our 2nd Century of Senwice 


_ INSURANCE COMPANY of ee YORK. 












































Helen always has 
such beautiful 
table arrangements. 
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What a meal— 
that roast beef was 
something. 


YES! Men and women see different 
aspects of reality... an important 
angle for the insurance man to remem- 
ber when the average size of the ordi- 
nary insurance policies purchased by 


women is increasing each year. 
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Reynolds Named 
President of L.A.A. 
at N. Y. Gathering 


Research Projects 
Are Launched—Direct 
Mail Methods Viewed 


NEW YORK—Russell B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual, was named president 
of the Life Advertisers Association at 
the annual meeting here. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, Powell Stamper, 
National Life & Accident; secretary, 
Henry S. Jacobs, Equitable of Iowa; 
treasurer, Albert F. Randolph, Penn 





RUSSELL B. REYNOLDS 


Mutual; editor, Donald Tudhope, Co- 


lumbus Mutual. 


Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of Iowa 
State University and spent 12 years 
with Equitable of Iowa as agent, branch 
office cashier, district agent, and 
agency supervisor before joining Ameri- 
can Mutual in 1938 as director of sales 
service, He was elected secretary in 1941 
and director the following year. 

Mr.- Reynolds has held several posi- 
tions of responsibility in the L. A. A. 
He was chairman of the north central 
round table in 1941 and has been a 
member of the executive committee 
since 1942. He was secretary in 1943 and 
vice-president last year. 


Research Project Launched 


In reporting on the association’s re- 
search projects, Mr. Reynolds suggested 
a plan of pooling the experience of indi- 
vidual members. It was decided to as- 
sign 10 research projects to 10 different 
members. They will compile material 
and release information as follows: Re- 
cruiting, L. B. Hendershot, Berkshire 

ife; publications to agents, F. J. 

Brien, Franklin Life; direct mail, 
C. W. Ferguson, Union Central; wall 
calendars, Colin Simpkin, Trav elers: 
greeting cards, Arthur F. Sisson, State 
Mutual; premium notice and premium 
receipt "envelope stuffers, N. L. Klages, 

eliance Life; newspaper, magazine and 
tadio advertising, A. H. Thiemann, New 

ork Life; annual statements, James M. 
Blake, Massachusetts Mutual; public re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 


Zimmerman Gives Sizeup of 
Veterans Slant on Insurance 


C. J. Zimmerman, newly risen from 
navy commander to captain, gave a 
valued message Tuesday noon to those 
attending the Research Bureau-Agency 
Officers gathering at Chicago on the 
bias of men in uniform towards life in- 
surance and a life insurance selling ca- 
reer. Capt. Zimmerman, who is Con- 
necticut Mutual Chicago general agent 
on leave, is deputy coordinator for war 
bonds of the navy, coast guard, and 
marines at Washington. He was the 
same suave and winning man on the 
platform that he was in the pre-war 
days. 

His analysis of the navy man’s psy- 
chology impressed his audience as being 
penetrating and true and many in the 
group jotted down frequent notes. 

The man in the service at first suf- 
fered emotional strain in being torn 
from his family and his routine; then 
he experienced a sense of adventure for 
a time; later he became impatient with 
drill and other requirements; he lost 
his feeling of identity, he became dis- 
ciplined, he got so that he could per- 
form his duties in routine fashion and 
then monotony set in. During long pe- 
riods of monotony he pondered his fu- 
ture and the men, Capt. Zimmerman 
said, possess well defined ideas of what 
they want in a job. 

A survey of civilians, he declared, dis- 
closed that the average person in his 
employment wants security, a chance to 
advance, to be treated like a human be- 
ing and to feel that what he is doing 
is important. The veteran wants the 
same things but he may shift the em- 
phasis on the various features. He 
wants first of all independence, freedom 
of action to be his own boss. That 
represents a craving for what he has 
missed most while in uniform. 

Life insurance, Capt. Zimmerman 
observed, offers a big plus on the free- 
dom of action score. Also insurance 
offers a big plus in the head of job 
security. In the matter of income se- 
curity for the new men, it doesn’t meas- 
ure up so well and as to security for 
old age its position the speaker char- 
acterized as a “questionable plus.” It 


does well in offering chance for ad- 
vancement. 
Various polls have been taken to 


sample the post-war planning of men 
in uniform. Although 75% of the men 
say they intend to go into a line other 
than that in which they were engaged 
before the war, a much larger propor- 
tion than that of life insurance men say 
they intend to go back to their call- 
ing. A good many men without previ- 
ous business experience express an in- 
tention to try life insurance selling, 
most of them having been influenced by 
comrades who were successful insurance 
men. Extremely few sailors who left 
a business pursuit propose to switch to 
life insurance upon release. “Why,” 
they ask, “should I take the entire 
risk of going into a new business?” 

The returnee expects to get his old 
job back and to be advanced as rapidly 
as have men who have remained in 
civilian life. He expects action as well 
as words of praise for his patriotism. 
He expects to receive excellent train- 
ing and Capt. Zimmerman suggested 
the companies might adopt some of 
the training techniques of the services, 
particularly the visual features. 

The veteran will no longer accept 
leadership as such; he expects to have 
it demonstrated. But he will respond 
to good leadership. He expects to have 
a voice in agency affairs. He will show 
greater initiative and self reliance. He 
will be a better salesman because of 
his increased appreciation of home and 





Cc. J. ZIMMERMAN 


family values and because he has 
learned how to deal with human nature. 

Capt. Zimmerman ventured the opin- 
ion that the returning veteran will ex- 
pect the life insurance industry to take 
a more active part in public affairs; 
to be vitally interested in the future of 
social security; in the future tax pol- 
icy; to take a hand in shaping the fiscal 
policy of the government; to influence 
the decision as to conscription and 
whether NSLI is to be placed on the 
lives of a million men each year in peace 
time. Life insurance should take a part 
in solving the problems of labor rela- 
tions. He expects good leadership and 
wants to be associated with good men 
in the agency. 

Capt. Zimmerman suggested that life 
insurance men may have become com- 
placent during the war years because 
everything has been in their favor, in- 
cluding lack of consumer goods com- 
petition and the government preaching 
thrift. Those days will not last for- 
ever, he predicted, and it may be neces- 
sary to persuade the older men to go 
into the field again. 

The veteran will expect better mer- 
chandising methods with emphasis on 
mass methods such as salary savings. 
Capt. Zimmerman suggested for in- 
stance that family burial insurance be 
sold in this way and that alleged abuses 
in the burial insurance field, especially 
in the south, be eradicated. 

Capt. Zimmerman said that it was nec- 
essary to use rugged methods to get 
the services personnel-so well insured 
with NSLI, and the men on the whole 
are not sold on its value. One objec- 
tion is that it yields so little income 
and that is a natural for the life in- 
surance agent to sell additional sup- 
plementary cover. The veteran needs a 
friend and the agent has a great op- 
portunity to get close to these men 
and do a great public relations job for 
life insurance. Capt. Zimmerman 
warned that it is too much to expect 
that the borderline agent will act unself- 
ishly and refrain from twisting NSLI. 





U. S. Book on Insurance 


WASHINGTON—The war depart- 
ment states that included among a hun- 
dred or more occupational briefs being 
published to aid servicemen in post-war 
adjustment, will be one entitled “The 
Insurance Salesman,” expected to appear 
early in December. This brief will be 
obtainable from the superintendent of 

documents. 


Merger Effected 
of Two Agency 
Executives Groups 


New Body Launched at 
Chicago with Much 
Enthusiasm 


The Siamese twins in the agency ex- 
ecutive field—Association of Life 
Agency Officers and Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, initialed awk- 
wardly into ALAO-LISRB—this week 
became cemented 
into a single body, ~ 
called Life Insur- 
ance Agency Man- 
agement Associa- 
tion, and, it turned 
out, with the prior 
blessing of Presi- 
dent Truman. 

After the mem- 
bers of ALOA- 
LISRB at the 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 
Tuesday afternoon 
completed the for- 
malities of merging the two units, 
christening the consolidated organization 
and electing its directors, the latter 
Wednesday noon elected as president 
Wendell F. Hanselman, agency vice- 
president of Union Central Life, as 
managing director, John Marshall Hol- 
combe, and as secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Stevens, who has been office manager 
of the Research Bureau. 

The Truman blessing was in the form 
of a letter from the White House to Mr. 
Holcombe, dated Oct. 29, reading: 

“I have been interested to learn that 
the officers in’ charge of the ‘sales de- 





J. M. Holcombe, Jr. 





Cc. 0. Fischer 


W. F. Hanselman 


partments of the United States and Can- 
adian life insurance companies are cre- 
ating a new organization for the further 
study and improvement of the sales pro- 
cedures in those companies and that the 
organization is to be named ‘Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association.’ 

“While most American citizens of our 
two countries already own life insur- 
ance, there is no doubt of the fact that it 
is very decidedly in the public interest 
that the life insurance companies, 
through their sales forces, should con- 
stantly strive to improve the service 
which their salesmen render to the pub- 
lic. 

“I wish all success to the efforts of 
your new association to achieve an ever 
improving standard of the service by life 
insurance companies.” 

L.I.A.M.A. will begin to function offi- 
cially Jan. 1. The directors are: 

J. G. Parker, Imperial Life of Canada; 
M. Allen Anderson, Republic National; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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Insurance Faces 
Public Gaze 
with Confidence 


Claris Adams Gives 
Reassuring Message 
to Agency Leaders 





The days ahead call for institutional 
statesmanhsip in all fields because busi- 
ness will be subjected to severe public 
criticism and life insurance enters that 
period in an extremely favorable posi- 
tion, according to Claris Adams, presi- 
dent of Ohio State Life and the new 
president of American Life Convention, 
who addressed the gathering of agency 
executives at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Tuesday afternoon. 

Practically every aspect of govern- 
ment and business, Mr. Adams declared, 
is now considered to the public’s busi- 
ness, and businesses are being judged 
en masse and not as individual units. 

_Life insurance, he asserted, rates 
higher than most enterprises in the mat- 
ter of public confidence and the issues 
of a public nature facing insurance are 


those touching upon the industry as a 
whole. 


Magnificent Past 


The industry is the heir of a magnifi- 
cent past and that can’t be discounted 
as an earnest of the future, he said. 
Despite the imperfections of some 
agents, there is no industry that has a 
group comparable to the life insurance 
agency force to plead its cause with the 
public, 

The steady stream of policy benefits 
flowing to the public with disputes rare 
and dissatisfied customers few is a fa- 
vorable fact. 

The fact that the competition is ade- 
quate is another element that contributes 
to the good public relations potential. 
However freely insurance leaders may 
gather about a council table, every man 
of them is a rival in the field and the 
great variety of type and size of com- 
pany preserves the competitive atmos- 
phere. 


Regulation Is Advantage 


The fact that adequate, effective and 
satisfactory regulation exists is also fa- 
vorable to the life insurance position. 
Under this regulation life insurance is 
an open book. In this day when pri- 
vate business is being subjected more 
and more to the harness of regulation, 
life insurance is already hitched to the 
current philosophy. 

Again, on the comfortable side, is the 
excellence, comprehensiveness and inte- 
gration of the institutional organizations 
in the field. The spirit of cooperation 
has grown and men in all branches of 
the business are institutionally minded. 
Executives recognize that they must as- 
sume a personal share of the common 
duty to make the institution stronger 
and firmer in the estimation of the 
people. 

Life insurance, he remarked, is held 
to the highest standards because it has 
assumed responsibilities of the highest 
order. “Nothing less than complete 
public confidence will support a struc- 
ture of the kind and magnitude of 
American life insurance.” 

The issue of federal regulation is here 
from now on, Mr. Adams predicted. The 
battle to avoid centralized political con- 
trol over the trust funds of life insur- 
ance will not finally be won either early 
or soon. “The restriction of social se- 
curity benefits to a subsistence level 

- may some day draw us into the 
vortex of controversy between clashing 
ideologies.” These problems, however, 
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ere Veterans’ Seminar 








HARRISBURG, 


PA.—A seminar on 
veterans’ affairs sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Life Underwrit- 


ers was held here with 75 local associa- 
tion representatives Stinding. Those in 
charge (shown above left to right) 
were: Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, 
Philadelphia; Donald F._ Barnes, 
N.A.L.U. director of veterans’ affairs; 
Vaughn L. Summers, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; Russell B. Kirby, chairman 


of the Pennsylvania association’s vet- 
erans’ affairs committee; Tech. Sgt. 
C. J. Reid, chief instructor army air 
force personal affairs school, New York; 
and Calvin J. Frey, Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation president. William B. Wagner, 
Harrisburg general agent New England 
Mutual Life, an army veteran, and 
Michael Markowitz, national secretary 
American Legion, also took part in 
the seminar. 








Morrill Named Special 
Assistant to Dineen 


Thomas C. Morrill, editorial staff 
writer of the Alfred M. Best Co., has 
resigned to join the New York insurance 
department as special assistant to Su- 
perintendent Dineen. He was 12 years 
associated with Raymond T. Smith, vice- 
president of the Best Company in charge 
of the Chicago office. Late in 1940 he 
went to the New York office. There he 
was active in the Young Men’s Board 
of Trade of New York and is at present 
first vice-president and chairman of the 
membership committee, and previously 
served as chairman of the insurance sec- 
tion of the board. 


Gould to New N. Y. Dept. Post 


_ William C. Gould, who has been as- 
sistant to the chief of the casualty divi- 
sion of the New York department, has 
been promoted to acting chief of the 
mutual and fraternal division. He takes 
the place of John E. Watson, who has 
retired. 

Mr. Gould went with the department 
as an examiner in the rating division 
in 1926. He has been assistant to the 
chief of the casualty division since 1932 
and has also had the title of associate 
examiner since 1941. He attended Col- 
umbia University. 





are no more difficult than others which 
life insurance has solved, he said. 

One of the most immediate tests of 
institutional statesmanship lies in the 
field of agency development. Immeasur- 
able improvement has been made in re- 
cent years in elevating the quality of the 
field force, but the hour of trial is now 
here—the question is whether the com- 
panies will maintain the standards for- 
tuitously forced upon them during the 
war years or whether they will let down 
the bars. 

While Mr. Adams counseled maintain- 
ing high standards he warned against 
concentrating sales efforts in restricted 
areas and among selected classes and 
in large risks. The business must strive 
to serve everyone. The principal func- 
tion of life insurance is providing for 
the simple, elemental needs of those of 
modest means. 


Assured May Get Policy 
by Any Name He Wishes 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A contract or 
obligation may be entered into by a per- 
son by any name he may choose to 
adopt, the Oklahoma supreme court 
held in North American Accident vs. 
H. H. Canady, administrator of the es- 
tate of W. E. Canady, sometimes known 
as A. S. Canady. The opinion held that 
the law looks only to the identity of the 
individual and when that is clearly es- 
tablished, the ‘contract, when free from 
fraud, is binding on all parties. It fur- 
ther held that the soliciting agent of 
an insurer, even though he is without 
power to issue policies, is the insurer’s 
agent in taking applications, with full 
authority as to such applications, and 
acts performed and knowledge received 
and acted upon by him in connection 
with the application are binding on the 
insurer in absence of fraud or collusion 
between the agent and applicant. 

Canady was killed in an automobile 
wreck and suit was brought in Okla- 
homa county to recover on policies is- 
sued by North American Accident and 
North American Protective Alliance. 
Both companies contended that the poli- 
cies were issued on the life of A. S. 
Canady and not W. E. Canady, al- 
though application was made and signed 
by the latter. The trial court gave judg- 
ment for plaintiff against North Ameri- 
can Accident, but in favor of North 
American Protective Alliance, and the 
former appealed. H. H. Canady stated 
that W. E. Canady had embarked in 
the grocery business undet the name of 
A. S. Canady, and that they were. one 
and the same person. It was shown 
that the automobile involved had been 
purchased by W. E. Canady but was 
registered under the name of A. S. 
Canady. The application for both poli- 
cies was made by W. E. Canady and 
they were delivered to him, although 
written on the life of A. S. Canady. 

Judgment of the trial court 
affirmed. 


was 


Form Tacoma Trust Council 

Robert V. Laing of New York Life 
has been elected president of the newly- 
organized Tacoma (Wash.) Life Insur- 
ance & Trust Council. Ashley M. 


Quality Aewetd Is 
Mark of New Era 


Furnishes Tangible 
Evidence of Objective, 
L. J. Doolin Asserts 


The national quality award will take 
its place alongside the other great proj- 
ects which have been developed in this 
era of quality, L. J. Doolin, assistant 
manager of agencies of Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, predicted in addressing the 
A.L.A.O.-Research Bureau meeting in 
Chicago. He is chairman of the com- 
mittee on persistence of busines of the 
Research Bureau. 

The speaker recalled that the awards 
were made this year to 1,280 represen- 
tatives and certificates were presented 
this fall through the president of local 
life underwriters associations. Penn 
Mutual, with 131 winners, was the lead- 
ing company. It was followed closely 
by Northwestern Mutual, New York 
Life, Equitable Society and Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Steps are being taken to institute the 





L. J. DOOLIN 


award with certain 
Canada. 

Certain refinements in the plan have 
been worked out in connection with the 
award for next year. Application blanks 
will be distributed in January through 
home offices and local associations. It 
will be made clear in the application that 
the requirements apply to weekly pre- 
mium agents and it is expected that 
more of them will qualify next year. 
The closing date for filing will be March 
31 and awards will be presented in June. 
Membership in a local association is to 
be required only at the time of applica- 
tion, not for two previous years. 

The plan has the solid backing of the 
N.A.L.U. 

Terminations are now at an all time 
low, Mr. Doolin observed, but the 1n- 
dustry can’t count on such favorable 
conditions to last indefinitely. The 
award will be a constant reminder to 
agents and companies that there is 4 
reward for quality work, Mr. Doolin 
remarked. It will give some of the 
glory to the above average man who 
has a low lapse rate. It will do much 
to raise the standards and improve the 
quality of service rendered to the pub- 
lic. It will. translate into action words 
about quality, and will be useful in re 
cruiting high quality men. It will be 
something to which life insurance caf 


adaptations in 





point as tangible evidence that it 1 
vitally interested in quality. 
Gould, National Bank of Washingtom 


is vice-president; Frank Carmody, Bat 
of California, secretary, and C. G. Ray- 
mond, National Life of Vermont, treas 
urer. 
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WANTED 


An editor for our Diamond Life 
Bulletins Department. 


_ The man for the position should 
be between 30 and 40 years of age, 
with several years of life insurance 
experience, either in the office or 
field. He must have the ability to 
write clearly and effectively. The job 
requires an ‘idea’ man who is sales- 


minded and has the agent's point 


of view. 

This is an opportunity of the sort 
that is not available often. Write 
Howard J. Burridge, President, The 
National Underwriter Co., 420 E. 4th. 
St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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N. Y. Life Gets Up _ 
Manual for Agents 
on Underwriting 


Dudley Dowell, agency vice-president 
of New York Life, revealed some of 
the agency proj- 
ects his company 
now has under way 
or projected, in ad- 
dressing the con- 
vention of the Life 
Insurance Agency 
Management Asso- 
ciation at Chicago. 

Under __ prepara- 
tion is a manual 
for agents on un- } 
derwriting rules 
and practices. The 
purpose is to sat- 
isfy the producer 
that the _ under- 





Dudley Dowell 


writing practices are fair, consistent and 
based on scientific facts and sound busi- 


ness principles. Although underwriting 
should never become too rigidly stand- 
ardized, the accumulation of statistical 
is becoming increasingly uniform. The 
manual, it is hoped, will help to correct 
misunderstandings in underwriting. 
Plans have been completed for reor- 
ganizing and redirecting the training 
procedure. New York Life, he recalled, 


was one of the first companies to set 
up a mandatory educational course for 
agents. Now New York Life proposes 
to conduct home office training only for 
agency directors and organizers. The 
new training program is being rebuilt 
around the T.W.I. principle of training 
the trainer through managerial schools 
and managerial training by a home office 
staff. 

The agency director, he said, is the 
key to the agency picture and should 
be the logical person to train agents. 
Moreover the training of agents in a 
branch office by a home office man 
weakens the prestige and leadership of 
the manager. 


Improve Job Attitudes 

Adequate training and education of 
agency men will, New York Life be- 
lieves, improve many other matters im- 
portant to job attitudes. 

Mr. Dowell said some of the steps 
New York Life is taking are prompted 
by the results of the job satisfaction sur- 
vey conducted among the agents by the 
Research Bureau or else the logic of 
steps already decided upon are informed 
by that survey. The speaker praised 
highly the concept of that survey and 
outlined the results which have been 
previously published in THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER. 


For aceident and health sales ideas, 
use The Accident & Health Bulletins. 
Write the A. & H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th 
St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
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tend one of these seminars. 


LIFE t*NSURAN 


LOUISVERCE «© MORT 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


ATTEND THE NSLI SEMINARS 


National Association of Life Underwriters, 
through its Division of Veterans Affairs, is setting up 
a nation-wide program of veteran assistance. An in- 


ciation-sponsored seminars designed and planned by 


the NALU to inform ALL life underwriters (whether 


Service Life Insurance and the rights of the returning 
serviceman under the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. 


At few times in the history of the life insurance 
business has the National Association shouldered an 
undertaking of such vital public significance. In prop- 
erly advising veterans on their government life insur- 
ance, the institution of life insurance has a great 
. a responsibility which it cannot fail 


Commonwealth urges every man in the field to at- 
of America’s life insurance salesmen, armed with accu- 
rate information and a desire to serve the public well, 


can the industry’s obligation be fully met. 


Insurance in Force, September 30, 1945—$259 064,862 


COMMONWEALTH 


WHERE QUALITY MEN ARE BUILDING QUALITY VOLUME 









is a series of local Asso- 


on all phases of National 
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Has Test Questions 
for Agency Chiefs 


L. W. S. Chapman 
Submits Interrogatory 
to Appraise Effectiveness 


A series of questions was posed by 
Lewis W. S. Chapman in his talk at 
the A.L.A.O.-Research Bureau meeting 
at Chicago this week, as a means of 
enabling agency executives to appraise 
the effectiveness of their operations. 
Mr. Chapman is assistant manager of 
the bureau. 

Do we have on paper, he asked, a 
definite understandable statement of 
our companies’ overall purpose or ob- 
jective? Do we want volume alone or 
volume secured through a stable, satis- 
fied agency force? 

Do we have organized on paper a 
statement of our agency policies which 
we really follow? 

Do we need to review our companies’ 
agency policies and bring them up to 
date? 

Does the agency executive sit in with 
policy making groups when important 
decisions affecting the sales policies in 
agency operations are being made? 
Does he submit periodic reports to top 
management to inform them of progress 
as well as agency problems? 


Too Much Paper Work? 


Do I find my time and that of my 
associates unduly occupied with de- 
tails, paper work, conferences, etc., or 
does everyone in the agency depart- 
ment know exactly the extent of his 
duties, responsibilities and authority 
with the result that the department can 
function efficiently with plans put into 
execution without undue delay? Have 
I at hand at all times all essential in- 
formation and data for directing the 
affairs of the department? 

Do I know how to express my poli- 
cies and plans to my associates? Do I 
do a good job of delegating responsi- 
bility, do I give my associates an oppor- 
tunity to develop their own judgment 
and initiative? 

Do I do éverything possible to es- 
tablish a friendly, understanding rela- 
tionship with the other departments? 

Are my key positions understudied 
and do I have plans for building and 
developing men for my department? 

Have we a definite overall compre- 
hensive plan covering the complete 
agent induction process? 


Selection Procedure 


Should we carefully consider how the 
career of life underwriting in our com- 
pany can be made more attractive to 
more and better men? Are there im- 
provements we should make in our se- 
lection procedure? 

Does our training program need to be 
modernized? Do our plans provide that 
sales training shall be a continuous 
never ending process? Should we insti- 
tute a more quantitative and qualitative 
measurement of results in relation to 
selling methods and in relation to ac- 
tual effort expended by the agents? Is 
a modernization job needed on our 
sales promotional and direct mail ma- 
terial? Have I closely analyzed our 
entire field organization, philosophy of 
management, strength and weaknesses, 
territorial coverage, service rendered in 
the field, trends in selling, quality fac- 
tors, etc? Do our compensation plans 
need revision at this stage? Do we 
have adequate modern plans for install- 
ing, compensating, training and devel- 
oping our own managerial force? Am I 
doing as good a job as I know how to 
do of leadership, of personal example, 
vocational guidance, building a sense 
of security of emotional and personal 
guidance and of motivation? 

Mr. Chapman declared that the field 
organization is the most important sin- 
gle assét of any company, and it is 
important for the top management to 
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Fassell Heads — 
Actuarial Body 


Elgin G. Fassell, associate actuary g 
Northwestern Mutual Life, was elected 
president of the pe 
American Institute 
of Actuaries at the 
annual meeting at 
Atlantic City. He 
succeeds A. J. Mc- 
































Andless, president | 
of Lincoln National . 
Life, who had com- As 
pleted two terms in aa 
office. th 
The new  vice- Be 
presidents are 7 
W. D. MacKinnon 
of Equitable Life of its 
Iowa, who for the Elgin G. Fassel e 
past several years i 
has been sccretary, and J. G. Beatty i 
actuary of Canada Life. R. G. Stageht ge 
second vice-president and actuary Of ne 
Lincoln National Life, is the new secre 
tary. The new members of the board off yj 
governors are G. W. Fitzhugh, assist} ye, 
ant actuary of Metropolitan Life; B. 7 be 
Holmes, actuary of Confederation Life tel 
Co-uE. hd eid actuary of Occidental cot 
Life and L. J. Kalmbach, vice-presiden 
of Lincoln National. Di 
Mr. Fassell was promoted to associ 
ate actuary of Northwestern Mutual ip | 
September. He went with that company ten 
in 1924 as assistant actuary, previous) dre 
having been in the actuarial department) JU! 
of Imperial Life of Toronto and New Ac 
York Life. He is a native of Detroit anim Er 
was educated at University of Toronto 
0 
bus 
State Farm to Put Up Own “ 
Coast Office Buliding zy 
Plans for a $500,000 expansion of the - 
Pacific Coast office at Berkeley, Cal., an} wit 
announced by the State Farm comps Yc 
nies of Bloomington, Ill. The program® yg 
constitutes the most important singh heg 
business development in Berkeley if did 
many years, according to the local cham-§ and 
ber of commerce. del 
The building will be erected on a sitth nie: 
on Center street facing the City Halll tua 
Plaza, which was acquired at a cost OM ber 
$34,000. It has a frontage of 150 feet Arc 
and a depth of 125 feet. It will be a +8 dias 
story structure of reinforced concrete. 
Construction on the new 5-story add: Cla 


tion to the north half of the home offic c 
building in Bloomington, at an estimated 
cost of more than $400,000, is expected 
to begin as soon as materi’; are avail 
able. 








pursue as intelligent a stated policy i 
handling this asset as in the manage 
ment of investments. Even greater eff 
ciency and effectiveness in managemetl 
is necessary as interest rates declit 
and operating expenses and taxes it 
crease. Extravagance in poor fiell 
representation and indifferent field ani 
home office management can no longet 
be afforded. 


Qualities of Agency Man 


The modern agency man must be agl, § 
executive, able. to organize, definitizt 
deputize and supervise and he must bei 
leader and all that that implies. The 
skill with which manpower is deve: 
oped governs the scope of the growl 
and efficiency of life insurance and the 
agency executive is the focal point if 
that organization. He must _ posses 
skills and dynamic personal force. He 
needs health and energy and must be4 
constant source of social stimulation 10 
his associates. He must be ambitios 
for himself, his associates and his com 
pany. He needs perseverance, a for 
ward looking attitude and courage 
take the initiative. He must have th 
ability to reach a decision, to analyt 
and evaluate, to carry responsibilitit 
and also delegate them to others, Ho 
be open-minded, to cooperate and 
generous and have the ability to it 
spire, to teach and to develop men. 
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Insurance Law posit with the company at interest. The erts Head St. Louis Father Brown will speak on “What 


Program Ready 


Session at Cincinnati 
Features Imposing 
List of Speakers 


actuary of 
as electe; 


The program has been virtually com- 
pleted for the annual meeting of the in- 
surance section of the American Bar 
Association at the Hotel Gibson in Cin- 
cinnati Dec. 16-19. Henry S. Moser of 
the Chicago law firm of Sonnenschein, 
Berkson, Lautmann, Levinson & Morse 
is chairman of the section this year. 

The council of the section will hold 
its meeting Sunday, Dec. 16, and the 
general sessions will get under way 
Monday afternoon with Mr. Moser pre- 
siding. Walter Dressel, Ohio superinten- 
dent of insurance, will welcome attor- 
neys, and Mr. Moser will respond. 

John F. Handy, Springfield, Mass., 
will report for the administration; Gro- 
ver Middlebrooks, Atlanta, for the mem- 
bership committee, and Lionel P. Kris- 
teller, Newark, for the publications 
committee. 


Dineen to Make Address 


Robert E. Dineen, insurance superin- 
tendent of New York, will give an ad- 
dress Monday afternoon. “Death or In- 
jury in Battle as Due to Accident or 
Accidental Means” will be discussed by 
Ernest Woodward, Louisville, and “Evi- 
dence of Insurability Satisfactory to the 
Company” by J. Roth Crabbe, Colum- 
bus, former Ohio superintendent and 
now counsel for the Ohio Farm Bureau 
companies. 

The reports of general committees 
will start Monday and be completed 
Wednesday afternoon. They include, 
with their chairmen: Aviation, W. Percy 
McDonald, Memphis; life insurance, 
Harry T. Poore,. Knoxville, Tenn.; 
health and accident, Oscar D. Brun- 
didge, Dallas; insurance law practices 
and procedure, John B. Martin, Phila- 
delphia; regulation of insurance compa- 
nies, Franklin J. Marryott, Liberty Mu- 
tual, Boston; insurance affairs of mem- 
bers of the armed forces, Mark E. 
Archer, Empire Life & Accident, In- 
dianapolis. 


Claris Adams to Speak 


On Tuesday morning Claris Adams, 
president of Ohio State Life, Columbus, 
will give an address; George W. Orr, 
U.S. Aviation Underwriters, New York, 
will review “New Trends in Aviation 
Law’; Raymond A. Smith, Council 
Bluffs, Ia. “Liability Beyond Policy 
Limits”; Chase M. Smith, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty, “Pending Federal 
Aviation Insurance Legislation in Con- 
gress,” and Dr. Sumner L. Koch, Chi- 
cago, “Treatment of Open Wounds.” 

Tuesday afternoon “A Program Un- 
der Public Law 15” will be discussed 
by E. W. Sawyer, attorney of the Na- 
tional Bureaw of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, New York; “Permanent 
Disability as Proper Subject of De- 
claratory Judgment Action” by Howard 
L. Smith, Tulsa; “Is a Uniform Statute 
on Insurable Interest Re Life Policies 
Desirable,’ Richard H. Hollenberg, 
Philadelphia. 

Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard of Colum- 
bia University will discuss “The Lawyer 
and Insurance” to open the Wednesday 
afternoon meeting. 
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Father of Insurance Men 
to Receive Paid-Up Policy 
on 96th Birthday 


Rudolph H. Kenagy, Raytown, Mo., 
father of H. G. Kenagy, superintendent 
of agencies Mutual Benefit Life, will 
telebrate his 96th birthday on Nov. 19. 
On that day Mr. Kenagy will receive 
from Illinois Bankers Life a receipt for 
the face value of his ordinary life policy 
Which he has owned for a great many 


ceremony will be witnessed by his three 
sons, H. G. Kenagy, E. C. Kenagy, man- 
ager Mutual Benefit’s Kansas agency, 
and C. L. Kenagy, special agent for 
Kansas City Life. A son-in-law, Thomas 
Scott, veteran representative of the Mu- 
tual Benefit in Oklahoma, is unable to 
be present. ‘ 


The birthday will also be the occasion 
for a family party with many members 
gathering from different parts of the 
country at the Kenagy home, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenagy recently celebrated 
their 66th wedding anniversary. 


oe 


TO SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN 


Forum on Trade, Jobs 


Percy W. Bidwell, director of studies 
for the Council of Foreign Relations, 
and Rev. Leo C. Brown, director of the 
Institute of Social Sciences and associ- 
ate professor economics at St. Louis 
University, who has been a panel mem- 
ber of the war labor board, will address 
the economic forum sponsored by the St. 
Louis chapter of the American Society 
of C. L. U. and the Missouri Society of 
Certified Public Accountants Nov. 20. 
Mr. Bidwell’s subject will be “Full Em- 





Steps Can Be Taken by Management, 
Labor, and Government to Promote a 
High Level of Employment.” 





Kirby Back in Nashville 

Col. E. M. Kirby, from 1933 to 1937 
sales promotion manager of National 
Life & Accident and chief of the radio 
branch of the War Department since 
1941, has returned to Nashville and is 
associated with a group which has been 
granted a FCC permit for a new broad- 
casting station. 


* 





Don’t give up 
your National Service 
Life Insurance 


Some of you have carried your National Service Life Insurance as long as four 
years. At times, it may have seemed to take a pretty big chunk out of your pay 
each month. And now that you are through with that life—or almost through— 
there may be a temptation to drop your service life insurance. 


Don’t do it. Hold on to that insurance. 


In the first place, it is low cost insurance because the Federal Treasury bears 


a substantial part of the costs. 


Secondly, lapsed insurance is no protection. Insurance bought later to replace 
it will certainly cost you more . . . and if you should become uninsurable, cannot 
be bought at any price. Few people regret keeping life insurance. But many a 
person heartily wishes he had not lapsed a policy bought at an early age. 


Your present National Service policy is a limited term policy, providing for 
conversion to one of several permanent forms of government insurance. It will pay 
you to find out immediately the privileges and options to which you are entitled. 


Life insurance agents throughout the nation, encouraged by their companies, 
are gladly advising service men and women as to the benefits and privileges avail- 
able under National Service Life Insurance. NWNL agents are fully acquainted 
with these provisions and are placing this information at the disposal of their 
clients free of charge and without a cent of profit to themselves. 


_ 
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Suggests State Trade and 


Ask State to Legalize 


DES MOINES—Iowa _ Insurance 
Commissioner Charles R. Fischer today 
indicated he felt state anti-trust and fair 
trade practice laws may be the aiswer 
to federal control instead of rate regula- 
tion. 

Speaking before the Iowa Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents here, Mr. 
Fischer said he was not advocating state 
laws similar to the federal commerce 
acts but suggesting the matter be ex- 
plored. 

He pointed out that one state insur- 
ance department had 57 people working 
ou rates which was more employes than 
working for the entire Iowa department. 
He said he was wondering if rate regula- 
tion is not a step “we haven’t been try- 
ing to avoid. 

“If we must put insurance in a straight 
jacket, maybe it would be better to have 
federal control,” he added. 





Trust Group Hears Estate Talk 


R. R. Davenport of Dallas, director of 
sales of Southwestern Life, will discuss 
“Life Insurance in Estate Planning,” at 
the meeting of the Trust Council of 
Fort Worth Nov. 19. H. T. McGown, 
Fort Worth attorney, will preside. 














po Ke FIRST THANKS. 


GIVING PROCLAMATION— 


“To all ye Pilgrims: Inasmuch 
as the great Father has given 
us this year an abundant har- 
vest . . . and inasmuch as He 
has protected us from the rav- 
ages of the savages, has spared 
us from pestilence and disease, 
has granted us freedom to wor- 
ship God according to the dic- 
tates of our conscience: 


“Now I, your ‘magistrate, do 
proclaim that all ye Pilgrims 
with your wives and ye little 
ones, do gather at ye meeting 
house on ye hill on Thursday, 
November ye 29th of the year 
of our Lord 1623, and the third 
year since ye Pilgrims landed 
on ye Pilgrim Rock, there to 
listen to ye pastor and render 
thanksgiving to ye Almighty 
God for all His blessings. 


“William Bradford, 


“Ye Governor of Ye Colony.” 


* * * 


WE HAVE HAD 282 similar 
proclamations since that time, 
but none probably more pro- 
foundly moving in its simple 
religious faith. 





EE OS 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Manoging Editor 
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States Life, Pacific Mutual, Union Cen- 
tral, and Mutual Life. 

The managers will not use the tech- 
nique successfully after having it pre- 
sented to them only once. Long, patient 























operative training of agents through 


such agencies ‘as the life insurance 
school at Purdue where students will 
alternate | between classroom training 


and field training in their own agencies. 
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Not Whether to Army Cites Metropolitan's Show S 
o a s 
Train, But Kind of Si 
- s = 
Training Is Question a 
The time has passed when life insur- mg 
ance can expect men to train them- dist 
selves. There are ship 
too many competi- this 
tors within life in- sick 
surance and with- in F 
out who will be asst 
only too happy to Ass 
train the able re- fore 
cruits for them- Hy¢ 
selves. It is no om 
longer a matter of il 
choice whether a Soy 
companv will train ey 
or won’t train, but air 
the only choice is a 
that of what kind LA 
James R. Adams = of training it will List 
offer. Tl 
This was the message of James R. és ees ; : f Rho 
Adams of the Research Bureau in ad- NEW YORK—The Metropolitan travel from 5 to 100 miles to give a ot 
dressing the joint annual meeting of Life’s Canteeners, oldest amateur show show for service men, and be back on e k 
that organization and the Life Agency for service men on the New York-New the job next day. Their total mileage oa 
Officers at Chicago this week. . Jersey camp and hospital circuit, has has been 6,654, some of their more am- ait 
Mr. Adams told something of the been awarded a certificate of commen- bitious trips having taken them to Eng. am 
training methods used by the armed dation by the second service command land General Hospital, Atlantic City, fts 
forces and by war industry and pointed for meritorious service performed in the on two occasions, and on a three-dayf 
out that veterans and war workers have Wat. _The presentation was made by tour of up-state New York hospital cali 
come to appreciate the value of such SOV; NY Kashar, grec gies during the past mms. : 
efficient training and will be attracted to - , Taylor Receives Certificate acted 
: : : a performance by the Canteeners ‘at the 
SS ee prada ge gil goin Metropolitan’s auditorium. Metropolitan Post No. 385 of the oe 
time tasks with equal intelligence. The Canteeners is composed of home American Legion, shared in the cer io 
The returning veterans are demand- Office employes who are members of the tificate of commendation in recognition 2° 
: +e 2 tenon Metropolitan Life Insurance Players of its work in support of the war ef-— SU 
ing training and will go where they can Club Since its organization three fort is th 
este = years ago, the troupe has played 107 In the picture is shown Executive ural 
Life Insurance Interest shows to a cumulative audience of 152,- pert mee Charles G. Taylor, Jr, _ 
ae bi - 575 service men and women in the prin- receiving the certificate of commenda- 
ad eke oe ee cipal camps, forts, yards, training tion from Col. E. N. Packard, exect- lated 
quality and quantity of iakaiae 66 be centers, hospitals, and other military tive officer of Halloran General Hos - 
offered both managers and agents. Such and naval installations in New York pital. Francis Stabler (left) comman- hd 
interest is being shown by companies and New Jersey. On an average of der of Metropolitan Post No. 385 o hard 
witch heesialore em Siaeed Mite ix three times a month over the three- the American Legion, accepted the rie 
the way of organized training and those year period, the Canteeners, after work- award on behalf of the post. The office 1™ 
which had already tackled the problem ing a full business day, have packed at the right is Maj. R. C. Wilson, pub-§ ™8- 
are intensifying their efforts The ttate. themselves, their scenery, lighting lic relations officer of Halloran Hos§ y, § 
ing of Ais agent sotidials ‘ak apatitang equipment, props, costumes, instru- pital. In the background are some o M 
the knowledge, attitudes, skills and ments, and makeup kits into a bus, to the cast of the Canteeners. 88 
habits gee he needs in order to plan, ; Har 
rospect, sell and render servi - 7 
toy al ce to pol: Can. Supervisory James A. Beha a? 
The basic tool in imparting knowledge = 28 2 = empl 
has been the training course which ‘age Officials Meeting Dies Suddenly ad 
reading course, either administered by was 
the manager or home office. A complete QUEBEC—tThe annual meeting of James A. Beha, 65, former insurance} prob 
program would contain basic, interme- the Association of Superintendents of superintendent of New York, died sut-§ the | 
diate and advanced material. Insurance of Provinces of Canada denly Wednesday morning at his New§ ing 
There is increasing use of home office opened here Monday with President York City home. He had been in prif not, 
schools as a means of imparting knowl- Georges LaFrance in the chair. Every vate law practice in New York City ever 
edge. Also these schools undertake to province was represented for first time since 1937, when he resigned as general are 
develop habits and skills, and the agent in history. Life insurance matters re- manager and counsel of the National thro 
is taken into the field for demonstra- ceived first attention with no new statu- Bureau of Casualty & Surety Undet-§ some 
tions. There is increased emphasis upon tory amendments in prospect this year.. writers. y _ | self- 
drill and rehearsal of prospecting talks A general revision of other than life in- He was appointed New York superit-§ thing 
and sales presentation. surance uniform legislation will get pre- tendent by Gov. Al Smith in 1924 and cept 
Traini liminary consideration later in the week. served till 1928. In 1929 he became mat] emp! 
raining the Manager ager and counsel of the National Bu-§ men 
_ More ait mance companies are plac- State Mutual C. L. U.’s Elect Smith hic and agg A star: yy q at 
caters col ae oe nares ye 3 on the R. E. Stringer of Detroit has been Lehman named him to the state insut- ihive 
, of the manager and that means elected president of the State Mutual edoe que T .? ; 
that the manager himself must be ‘ati : ee: ance board, which acts in an advisory} the | 
: ‘ : : C. L. U. Association. He is active in the eg 0 
trained. One kind of managerial train- : capacity to the insurance department, J at al 
Sige shai geal 1 Detroit C. L. U. chapter and was for- 1933, and he had been reappointed for} first 
aa “ec ee eo og = ong to bg merly vice-president and treasurer of consecutive 3-year terms since. iat 
email y d habj ng hich ¢ ge, attitudes, the Detroit Life Underwriters Associa- ~ He was a director of New Amsterdam | ages 
; lls and habits which the agent must tion, Walter Craig, Philadelphia, was Casualty, U. S. Casualty, Seaboard F. & fg 
have and which the manager must oR : ; y, U. 5. Casualty, Seaboard I; *} ing 
3 named vice-president and D. G. Mix, wy s Underw P Fire 
transmit to the agent. The other type 7 @. oun Underwriters, Fatriotic ;f and 
Fevalatue te di ae ype manager of the home office conserva- Sun Indemnity, Union Labor Life at¢ prop 
of training is directed to giving the man- tion department, secretary-treasurer. Western & Southern Life, and of sevaaiite 
hebit “re alvwaiedee, < gengh — and == banks and trust companies id 
labits he needs in order Peat 
in the areas of edt < ag ride haty effort is required to build the manager’s He attended New York Law School § Poss 
nancial management and leadership. skill in using the method. and was admitted to the bar in 1906. “B 
Most companies that are conducting The conference technique is being Prominent Catholic layman, he was pas! trage 
managers’ training schools or confer- used in training the newcomer to life chairman of the New York council "Ff itt, 
ences make use of the T.W.I. job in- imsurance. Men of similar experience Knights of Columbus, and a member Of ati, 
: So hered dia itabl discuss the K. of C. 35 years. He was a past 
struction training. are gathered around a table to discuss id a 5 _ E Prese 
Mr. Adams gave a thumbnail sketch, Problems they meet in their daily work. President of the Guild of Catholic Law 9), 
; & : nail sketch ‘The conference extracts the experience Yers and of the Catholic Club of New§; 
of what several companies are doin - : P : ity it sh 
cluding  Mechonsits P M 8 ‘al of the members and is capable of fusing York City. sory 
Cordis Life. “7 tiforni Ww utual, that experience and creating something tabli 
» Calitornia-Western new, Another development is the co- John A. Bumstead, general agent OM Furt 






Equitable Society at New Orleans, led 
a round-table discussion of sales prob- 
lems before the sales executives count! 
of the New Orleans Association 0 
Commerce. 
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Scores Compulsory 
Sickness Plans 


Extension of unemployment insurance 
to include payments for time lost dur- 
ing sickness has the disadvantage of 
disregarding the fundamental relation- 
ship between employer and employe and 
this defect characterizes any compulsory 
sickness plan such as that in operation 
in Rhode Island, said Albert Pike, Jr., 
assistant actuary of the Life Insurance 
Association of America in his talk be- 
fore the legal section of the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation at the Mellon In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh. The type of plan 
which eliminates employer from respon- 
sibility and deals instead with all em- 
ployes in the state as one unit results in 
more than a mere wastage of money in 
daim payments to undeserving claim- 
ants. 


Lists Disadvantages 


These disadvantages are first that the 
Rhode Island plan has succeeded in up- 
rooting a number of well established 
sick benefit plans that were based on the 
principle of the employed group as a 
unit. Second, thete is waste of money 
because of over-liberal maternity bene- 
fits and the duplication with workmen’s 
compensation insurance. While this 
could be changed by statute, the neces- 
sary recommendations have not been 
acted upon. Third, putting money into a 
state fund means that it is everybody’s 
money and everybody’s money is apt to 
become nobody’s money. In group in- 
surance the best unit of administration 
is the employed group where the nat- 
ural relationship of one employe to an- 
other helps protect the common purpose 
from which the insurance plan is formu- 
lated and this helps control unjustified 
daims. Fourth, elimination of the em- 
ployer makes it necessary to have tight 
administration controls which work 
hardships on deserving claimants while 
eliminating only some of the undeserv- 
ing. 

N. H. Development 


Mr. Pike said that a very interesting 
development has occurred in New 
Hampshire where an attempt was made 
to provide universal coverage for sick 
benefits without getting away from the 
employed unit as the proper unit of ad- 
ministration. In New Hampshire work 
was done on a bill which approached the 
problem of the theory that payment of 
the benefits is the real issue, the financ- 
ing being somewhat secondary. Why 
not, they said, have a law requiring 
every employer to see that sick benefits 
are provided for his employes either 
through his own payroll or through 
some insurance company or through a 
self-insured plan? It would be some- 
thing like workmen’s compensation ex- 
cept that provision would be made for 
employe contributions even when pay- 
ments are made out of the employer’s 
payroll. 

Mr. Pike said that the New Hamp- 
shire bill appears to be pigeon-holed at 
the present time, and that he was not 
at all certain that it is the right answer 
first because the present optional sys- 
tem of operation has very great advant- 
ages and is doing a good job in blanket- 
ing the field for cash sickness benefits 
and second because the New Hampshire 
Proposal’s workability has not been 
fully explored. 


Possible Substitute Plan 


“But if you must have universal cov- 
ttage,” he said, 
stitute plan for cash sickness compen- 
sation which achieves the purpose while 
Preserving the employed group as a 
Proper unit of administration, without, 
it should be noted, establishing compul- 
sory insurance even though it does es- 
tablish compulsory benefit payments. 
Furthermore it makes practical higher 
benefits than the minimum where they 
are justified instead of tending to reduce 
all benefits to the statutory minimum as 
in Rhode Island. The plan is worthy of 
study and I mention it because so many 


“here is a possible sub- 





of these cash sickness compensation pro- 
grams are being proposed in various 
states without proper exploration of the 
various possibilities.” 

Mr. Pike emphasized the difference 
between plans to provide adequate med- 
ical and hospital care and those compen- 
sating for wage loss during sickness. He 
said that no two are sufficiently alike to 
be classed under one heading because 
they represent provision for sick people 
but the problem of medical and hospital 
care can never get very far away from 
the problem of securing the services of 
the doctors and the hospitals while com- 
pensation for wage loss on the other 


hand involves very little of the service 
of the doctor but a lot of employer-em- 
ploye relationship. He said it is neces- 
sary to recognize that in cash sick bene- 
fit programs the employed group is the 
natural and hence proper unit of admin- 
istration and that wages and sick bene- 
fits must be closely integrated in each 
company according to the actual condi- 
tions existing there rather than accord- 
ing to over-all average conditions exist- 
ing throughout some broad area which 
is a whole state. 


Percy H. Evans, 
actuary, and Elgin 


vice-president and 
Fassel, associate 


actuary of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
and H. B. Sturtevant, actuary of Old 
Line Life, are members of a new advis- 
ory committee of actuaries and civic 
leaders to assist the Milwaukee coun- 
cil’s special pension study committee. 
The city is about to revise its public 
employe pension system. 





John Hancock Officials on Tour 


Clarence W. Wyatt, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Duncan Bash, assistant man- 
ager service division of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life group department, 
visited several southwestern tities. 





Py. 
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_.Flying 


Farmers 


us fantasy! 


The FF of Okla. point with pride to Henry Bomhoff 

... who learned to fly while flying! In his farmyard, 
Bomhoff built a mail order ship, hooked up an old Ford 
engine, taxied to try out, found himself fence top high, and 


heading higher ...sweat out banking, turning, gliding... and landed without too big a bump. Hasty Henry 
took her right up again, was a pilot, of sorts, by sundown... 
Today thousands of farmers are getting better, safer flight instruction than Henry had; and flocks 

of Air Force aggies come back technically trained. The farmer’s plane takes off from its own airfield, flies 
fifty miles to pick up an implement part, saves valuable hours of layup time... sprays crops, dusts acres, 
panics pests, increases yields. . . seeds in seconds, checks fences, counts cattle... shops in town when 

dirt roads are impassable. . . visits neighbors, Sis in college... gives Mid-West farmers Florida vacations. . . 
uses free air for a 400 mile trip which requires $20,000,000 of cement highway by car! “Flying for You” 

by W. T. Piper, veteran maker of light planes, tells of the airplane’s place on modern successful farms in 

a recent issue of SuccEssFuL FARMING. 





Hey, Hey . - . 





Test Tube Heifer’s Test High... 
.on milk production, butterfat test, and butterfat. . 
score to date, and bright prospects for tomorrow! 


New Hays! Two new timothys, Itasca and Lorain... 
Bonda and Mindo...and Martin, a recombination of 21 lines of brome grasses, 

have just been developed by the Minnesota Experimental Station. Old when 
pyramids were young, grasses still hold big news today for scientists, 


but smart scientists today can teach old grasses new tricks! 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


stork-fresh twin oats, 


Artificially bred daughters beat their dams 


. have an impressive 





Airplanes, scientifically bred herds, sturdier seeds are only three among’ hundreds 

of modern developments which make the best farms more profitable, increase yields and 
income—and make the best farmers the best insurance market! Choicest policy prospects 
are the million plus regular readers of SuccessFuL FARMING .. . alert to advances, with 
high incomes, and high intelligence, appreciative of insurance and protection. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING gets entrée and action . . . see the insurance presentations 

for agents selling to farmers, worked out and proved out by SF’s Don Ross. . . 

Details any office... SuccEssruL FARMING, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
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Rebuilding of 
Manpower Is 
Big Task Ahead 


James E. Scholefield of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau, in making a plea at the 
joint annual meeting of his organization 
and the Life Agency Officers at Chi- 
cago this week for the quality of man- 
power ideal, disclosed the capital fea- 
tures of two studies that the bureau has 
completed recently. 

One is the current “Census of Agents” 
report giving a picture of the makeup of 
the agency forces as of Aug. 1, 1945. 

In the six years since August, 1939, 
there has been a decrease of 7% in the 
number of ordinary contracts in force 
in the U. S. and Canada. There has 
been a 29% decline in full time ordinary 
contracts and a decrease of 15% in the 
number of agents writing both weekly 
premium and ordinary. 


Decline in New Agents 


From the year ending Aug. 1, 1945 
there were only 50% as many new 
agents contracted as there was in the 
year ending Aug. 1, 1939. In the weekly 
premium field there has been a 26% 
increase in new agents contracted. 

In the past six years the increased 
share of new business for each active 
agent over this period amounts to 72%. 

There has been an increased produc- 
tion standard per agent, increased earn- 
ings per agent, increased professional 
competence on the part of many men, 
an increased prestige of agents. 

On the other hand, the manpower of 
a large number of agencies has been 
badly depleted; general rebuilding prob- 
lems exist; the age level of the agency 
force has climbed to a new high and 
many agents who apparently are in good 
shape on the surface are actually under- 
going liquidation from the standpoint 
oi manpower. 

During the war years there has been 
a general attack on new organization 
problems and in the future agency offi- 
cers will devote even more attention to 
some of the pressing problems that the 
management forces face. 


Scrutinize 1945 Recruits 


Another study, results of which Mr. 
Scholefield sketched, was the data on 
characteristics and early production of 
1945 recruits. 

This is based on the experience of 
1,471 agents recruited by 19 ordinary 
companies during the first eight months 
of this year. 

The median age of this group is in 
the 35-39 bracket. The new recruits of 
the second four months are slightly 
younger than those of the first four 
months. 

Thirteen percent of the new recruits 
were women, but a trend toward a 
smaller percentage has started. 

There was little variation in per man 
month production according to previous 
occupation but the median was low, be- 
ing only $3,000 a month. 

Those veterans who have had pre- 
vious experience and have returned to 
their companies are doing an outstand- 
ing production job with a median per 
man month production of more than 
$11,000. It is estimated that as of V-E 
Day contracts equalling about 15% of 
total contracts in force were being held 
in suspense for men serving in the 
armed forces.* 

These returning veterans with pre- 
vious experience are hitting a good 
stride. 


Newcomers Have Yet to Prove Selves 


Veterans entering life insurance with- 
out previous experience are not doing 
so well. The median per man month 
production is lower than that of the 
$3,000 for the total group. However, 
those that remained with the company 
at least six months have raised their 
production to a level of $8,500 which is 
better than the record of other inex- 
perienced agents. The termination rate 
for the inexperienced veteran is high. 





The field underwriters’ advisory committee of Mutual Life conferred with com- 
pany officials at the home office. Seated, left to right, are: Orlyn N. Robertson, 
Santa Ana, Cal.; Claude A. Bradshaw, Stillwater, Okla.: Jess W. Moore, Springfield, 
Mo.; Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice-president; Joseph E. Silverstein, Roches- 


ter, N. Y., and Wesley S. Shafto, Monroe, 


La. 


Back row: Donald B. Woodward, research assistant to the president; Willard T. 


- Johns, secretary: O. M. Whipple, vice-president and manager of securities invest- 


ment; J. McCall Hughes, comptroller; Julian S. Myrick, second vice-president: L. W. 
Dawson, vice-president and general counsel; Leigh Cruess, vice-president and 
manager of selection, and Roger Hull, vice-president and manager of agencies. 








Mr. Scholefield suggested that more 
careful pre-selection might have re- 
duced the proportion of terminations. 

Mr. Scholefield set forth what he has 
observed to be some of the principles 
and practices of companies that have 
greatly improved the quality of their 
manpower. For one thing the agency 
department has taken the initiative and 
provided its agency heads with active 
and positive leadership. They have 
formulated a standardized program for 
finding and contracting prospective 
agents which embraces a technique for 
prospecting for qualified men, a spe- 
cific and definite selection procedure 
and the development and use of a pro- 
cedure and tools to be used by the 
manager in describing and selling the 
career to those who measure up to se- 
lection standards. 


Practical Sales Plan 


These companies have developed a 
practical sales plan for new men and 
the agency department has taken the 
lead in making available to agency 
heads the best in training techniques. 
The T.W.I. program has been util- 
ized to quite an extent. 

These institutions have backed up 
the program with a certain amount of 
home office financing aid, either direct 
to new agents or to agency heads. The 
financing plans have been soundly con- 
structed. 

Finally, these companies define the 
new organization job and place respon- 
sibility for its execution in one place. 

Mr. Scholefield went on to suggest 
that it might be worthwhile to install 
a personnel department which will be 
concerned with the broader aspects of 
new organization work including the 
selection phase. He suggested that the 
research facilities be used to determine 
through the cost approach just what 
general agency management procedure 
is the most efficient. If the building of 
career agents method proves to be 
cheaper and more efficient, sound man- 
agement will follow that path. 





Smith Named at Richmond, Va. 


S. Strother Smith, Jr., who served 
with the United States army for more 
than four years, has been released from 
service and reappointed life and accident 
field assistant in the Travelers’ Rich- 
mond, Va., branch office. He is a grad- 
uate of Virginia Military Institute, who 
after an officers refresher course at Fort 
Benning, Ga., early in 1941, attended 
the armored force school at Fort Knox 
and then was placed in command of 
company A of the 703rd tank destroyer 
battalion of the third armored division, 
and formed and trained the battalion 
and took it overseas. He became plans 
and training officer is England on the 
battalion staff and returned home in 
September. 


Loses Suit for Commissions 
Under 1908 Contract That 
Was Given Up for Nylic 


New York Life successfully defended 
an action brought by an agent whose 
contract dates from 1908 and who in 
1910 switched to the Nylic agency agree- 
ment and who sought to recover the 
difference between what he would have 
earned over the years under his 1908 
contract and what he got from opera- 
tion of the Nylic agreement. A de- 
cision favorable to New York Life has 
been given by the ninth U. S. circuit 
court of appeals. 

F. C. Moser was the agent. He al- 
leged that representations were made to 
him in 1910 that his compensation under 
the Nylic agreement would be equal to 
that under the 1908 contract. He states 
that during the 17 year period ending 
in 1928 he received $52,171 in renewal 
commissions and $56,498 in Nylic pay- 
ments for a total of $108,709 and con- 
tends that during the same period he 
would have been entitled to receive 
$156,514 out of the 1908 contract. 


Both Definite Plans 


The appellate court stated that both 
agreements plainly stated definite mathe- 
matical formulae, not dependent upon 
the will of New York Life, to be ap- 
plied in making the determination of 
compensation. However it would be 
manifestly impossible in 1910 for either 
party to determine the actual compensa- 
tion to come due in later years under 
either set of formulae, for both contain 
variables then unknown and unknow- 
able. These included the total amount 
of insurance to be written, the propor- 
tion in which that total was to be di- 
vided among the several years, the an- 
nual premiums provided for in each of 
the policies and the number of years 
each policy would be kept in force. 

Clearly any estimates of 1910 based 
upon such then incalculable factors as 
these could be no more than guesses as 
to an inchoate state of affairs that 
would not take shape for many years 
and that would ultimately be created in 
very large measures by the degree of 
skill and industry to be exhibited by 
Moser himself; these, in large part, de- 
pend upon the imponderables of Moser’s 
mental and physical vigor and his con- 
tinuing soliciting appeal. In such a 
situation no action for deceit can be 
maintained. 

The appellate court upheld the federal 
court for the western district of Wash- 
ington. 

Clarence J. Coleman, J. C. Bollinger 
of Everett, Wash., and Welts & Welts 
of Mt. Vernon, Wash., were attorneys 
for Moser while Raymond G. Wright, 
Clarence R. Innis, Arthur E. Simon of 
Seattle appeared for New York Life. 


— 


Selective Market 
Plan Involves 
Some Hazards 


Life companies should not over-em. 
phasize development of a selective mar. 
ket, but should make certain the social 
responsibility of providing insurance for 
all people is fulfilled, H. J. Johnson, 
president Institute of Life Insurance, 
told the joint meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers and Sales Research By. 
reau in Chicago this week. 


Social Responsibility 


“As a business we have a social re. 
sponsibility to make insurance available 
on a universal basis to all groups, by one 
process or another,” he said. “There has 
appeared to be a growing tendency on 
the part of many sales units to select 
only a segment of the public with whom 
to do business. The consequences of any 
wide-spread development along these 
lines may be realized by _ considering 
what would happen if all companies 
were to adopt a similar policy. This 
does not mean that some companies 
cannot build in selected markets, but in 
some way the business must see to it 
that the entire public is adequately 
served.” 


Responsibility in Home Office 


Primary responsibility for the public 
attitude toward the business was put up 
to management by Mr. Johnson, with 
agency heads in home offices directly re- 
sponsible for acts and relationships of 
men in the field. “There has been a 
tendency to delegate most of the respon- 
sibility for field work, from personnel 
selection to the direction of the agents 
in their public contacts, to the general 
agent or manager,” he said. “However, 
conditions have changed as the business 
has progressed from the promotional 
era to that of universal public accept- 
ance. Furthermore, with greater public 
knowledge and greater demand for pub- 
lic service, even though this function is 
still delegated, the responsibility for it 
now rests squarely with the agency 
executive as the representative of man- 
agement. The public, exen though it 
may direct its praise or criticism to- 
wards the agent, actually charges com- 
pany management with any failure in 
performance. 

“The selection of agents is a direct re- 
sponsibility of the agency executive, 
even though the general agent or the 
manager has it as his primary duty. The 
home office guidance must make it cer- 
tain that the public will have the re- 
sults it wants. 


Obligation to Train Men 


“The same is true of the training 
given to tomorrow’s agent, the sales 
planning, market selection, sales direc- 
tion and all other areas of activity in 
the field. They all stem directly from 
office management and come back there 
as a major responsibility. 

“The public approach of our agency 
system, its agents and their distribution 
and servicing of life insurance, is vital 
to the future goodwill of the business; 
this approval is in the hands of the 
agency executives.” 





Hear Mich. Tax Appeal Dec. 4 


LANSING, MICH.—Arguments will 
be heard by the Michigan supreme court 
Dec. 4 in the appeal of Prudential and 
Massachusetts Mutual Life from aa 
Ingham county circuit court decision 
upholding constitutionality of the pres- 
ent Michigan gross premium tax law. 

The life companies attacked the 
Michigan law, which exempts compa- 
nies domiciled in the state from pay- 
ment of the premium tax, on the ground 
that its terms constituted a burden of 
interstate commerce under the S.E.U.A. 
opinion holding insurance to be com- 
merce. 
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Should Not Fear 
Unionization, 
Company Man Says 


NEW YORK—Although clerical uni- 
onization may come as a surprise to 
most company officers and supervisors, 
it does not necessarily bring with it 
any disadvantages or insurmountable 
problems, according to Henry E. Niles, 
vice-president, Baltimore Life, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the American Man- 
agement Association’s office manage- 
ment conference here. 

Mr. Niles said that the present situ- 
ation is being viewed with too much 
fear, both on the part of unions and 
management. Because unions and man- 
agement have not yet established a 
sound working relationship, the unions 
have turned to a vigorous prosecution 
of some of the demands of the rank and 
fle of their members, such as_ higher 
wages, shorter hours and seniority. In 
order that close cooperation be estab- 
lished, it is important that neither the 
union nor management be dominated by 
fear of the other party. 


Union Leader Intelligent 


The intelligence of the union leader 
is high, he declared, and he spends his 
whole business time on union problems, 
whereas the business executive devotes 
a great deal of his time to other mat- 
ters. Clever deceptions are not likely 
to get management very far, and they 
ate likely to backfire. 

Mr. Niles pointed out that the type 
of clerk who will be willing to take 
union office will be determined to a 
great extent by the attitude of manage- 
ment toward the union. If management 
reaction is anti-union, union leaders are 
likely to be malcontents, chronic knock- 
ers, and those with no stake in the 
business. Other employes will refuse to 
take a union position for fear of losing 
their jobs. 

It is of prime importance in a union 
situation “not to lose your head,” he 
said. It is easier to do this when there 
is an understanding of the forces at 
work on the clerks and when it is 
tealized that the kind of unionization 
arived at is determined in large part 
by the company management, he con- 
cluded. 

Office workers are attracted by and 

envious of the gains made by industrial 
workers and are tending toward unioni- 
zation, Lewis Merrill, president United 
Office & Professional Workers of Amer- 
«a, said. In the last few years the 
Pressure upon the white collar 
workers has been accumulating and as 
they become more conscious of their 
problems they are more willing to uni- 
onze. Although generally speaking the 
office workers still hesitate to identify 
themselves with the production workers 
and become submerged in the industrial 
union system, the economic problems 
they face in the present situation of 
tear inflation, especially as they watch 
the industrial worker achieve the greater 
Portion of his derhands, force them to 
tealize the need for and advantages of 
tnionism. 
_“Most management soon _ recovers 
tom the initial shock that their em- 
ployes have organized,” he added, “and 
ff they are willing to respect the fact 
that their employes are men and women 
who in their own way have decided that 
they want a written bill of rights to 
§overn their relations with their em- 
Moyers, the collective bargaining dis- 
tissions can proceed in a genuine give- 
and-take spirit.” 





Orders Election on Union 


WASHINGTON—Elections have 
teen ordered by the national labor rela- 
tons board to be held within 30 days 
mong two groups of employes of the 
Southern Aid Society of Virginia, to 
determine whether or not they desire 
to be represented by United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, lo- 
tal 179, CIO, for collective bargaining. 


Life Insurance id 
Counsel N. Y. 
Program Ready 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel will hold its meeting Dec. 11-12 
at the Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City, 
the first session starting at 2 p.m. 

The following papers will be pre- 
sented: 

“Legal Effects of Termination of 
War,” Robert A. Adams, general coun- 
sel American United Life; “Insurance 
Interest of Assignees,” Deane C. Davis, 
vice-president and general counsel Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; “World War 
II Construction of War Clauses,” J. 
Thomas Gurney, associate general 
counsel Bankers National Life; “In- 
formation at the Source Returns by 
Life Insurance Companies,” John J. 
Magovern, Jr., attorney Mutual Benefit 
Life. 

In addition there will be an informal 
round table on the progress of the ac- 
tivities occasioned by the Supreme Court 
insurance is commerce decision at 
which Robert Dechert, counsel Penn 
Mutual, will report on the progress of 
the Dechert-Cox committee; Robert L. 
Hogg, manager and general counsel 
American Life Convention will report 
on the all-industry committee; Francis 
J. Wright, vice-president and general 
counsel Midland Mutual Life, will re- 
view the progress of litigated state 
regulation cases, and Donald Cruse, gen- 
eral counsel Prudential, will report on 
the progress of the discriminatory state 
premium tax cases. 





San Antonio Cashiers Meet 


The San Antonio Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association heard W. C. Murphy, 
secretary and actuary of American Hos- 
pital & Life, speak on the responsibili- 
ties of cashiers to the policyholder, the 
agents, the manager or general agent, 
to the company and to themselves. 

Miss Alleen Dunagan, immediate past 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Cashiers, told of 
her visit to Detroit, where she installed 
Miss Helen McCoy, State Mutual Life, 
as the- new president. 


Cecil Woods, president Volunteer 
State Life, is state chairman of the 
war finance committee of Tennessee and 
is heading the victory loan drive in that 
state. He became state chairman in 
July, 1943, and in all the drives the 
state has well exceeded its quota. 











Maj. Irving I. Held, Jr. (left) and Col. 
Lewis I. Held, both for many years lead- 
ing producers of Northwestern Mutual 
Life, were recently in Richmond for a visit 
to their father, Irving I. Held, also a vet- 
eran agent of Northwestern Mutual there. 
Major Held has been stationed in New- 
foundland but expects to receive his dis- 
charge soon and will resume life insur- 
ance work in Richmond with Northwest- 
ern. He was for a time with the Recht 
agency in New York. 

Capt. Held, who had been in the Phil- 
ippines with Gen. MacArthur, is now on 
the latter’s staff at Tokyo. He also plans 
to resume his connection with Northwest- 
ern at Richmond when he leaves the 
service. 
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NION CENTRAL has a practical “Welcome Mat” 
out for every returning U. C. Veteran. Consists of a 
series of sales aids to help these men again become 
producers in the shortest possible time. 


An announcement card is sent out telling that the 
veteran is returning—a letter is mailed over the 
agent’s signature welcoming him home—each vet is 
given free circularization—prospecting assistance is 
provided—free mailing pieces are sent out for a year 
and every ex-serviceman is supplied with stationery, 
cards, calendars and birthday cards. 


Another reason why Union Central is known as 
“an agents’ company.” 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in Assets 
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Protection and Not 
Regulation, Function 
of Government 


“Government, especially federal gov- 
ernment, can best function when it ac- 
cepts as its principal purpose the field 
of protection of the individual citizen 
rather than his regulation,” it was de- 
clared by James F. Stiles, president of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, vice- 
president and treasurer of Abbott Labo- 
ratories, North Chicago, and member of 
the federal tax committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Chambers 
of Commerce, in discussion of “A Post- 
War Tax Program” at the Economic 
Conference sponsored Tuesday by the 
Chicago C.L.U. chapter. 

“T realize it may be necessary because 
of, shall I say, the selfishness on the 
part of some, to have regulatory stat- 
utes,” he said. “I do not believe that 
such statutes should become part of our 
revenue laws. If we would dedicate 
our efforts to the raising of the eco- 
nomic standards of living of all men, 
I believe that you will find the ‘national 
income’ steadily increasing as the years 
go by and the burden of our heavy debt 
lighter, provided that all surpluses in 
revenue collection are used to liquidate 
the national obligation rather than de- 
vise new plans for further expansion 
of federal activities.” 


Estate and Gift Taxes 


Mr. Stiles said it was the majority 
opinion of the state chambers’ tax com- 
mittee, although not entirely unanimous 
in the various tax committees’ memo- 
randa, that the estate and gift taxes 
should be reduced substantially and if 
possible and practical it would be de- 
sirable for the federal government to 
withdraw from the field of estate and 
gift taxation providing proper  safe- 
guards could be established to prevent 
creating of tax free areas in some states. 

He said the Illinois state chamber 
federal taxation committee definitely felt 
the minimum effective tax on a long 
term capital gain never should be less 
than the minimum tax on earned in- 
come, and this was not the only com- 
mittee that thought that way. This 
was responsible for the suggestion of 
an effective rate of 16% on long term 
capital gains in the program which the 
committee presented in Washington. 

One of the best ways to increase the 
flow of venture capital is not to make 
the taking of a profit so costly tax- 
wise that one hesitates to change his 
investment even though his better judg- 
ment indicates that such action is ad- 
visable, Mr. Stiles commented. 


Would Raise Over $18 Billion 


It was apparent that if business was 
to continue to grow, excess profits taxes 
would have to go with the war, he said, 
for free competition and fixed ceilings 
on earnings don’t fit into the same pic- 
ture of a growing peace time economy. 
He presented some highlights of the 
post-war tax plan, which he said is work- 
able and at the expected national in- 
come level would raise about $18'%. bil- 
lion. Mr. Stiles said more than 300 
representatives from 26 different state 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
country think the plan should be 
adopted. 

This tax plan advocates the corporate 
rate be reduced to 32% and the cor- 
porate rate on smaller corporations, 
earning less than $40,000, should be 
related to the individual income tax 
of similar size by imposing starting 
rates on the corporation and individual 
incomes at the same level, or as sug- 
gested in the memorandum at 16% 
on the first $2,000. 

He said, “It has always seemed to me 
that a corporation is an American in- 
stitution which came into existence as 
a means of coordinated human effort 
and energy so that greater economic 
value could be produced for less money, 
thus making it possible for men to pro- 
duce more in each hour of work and 


Military Life Reforms 
Actuaries, Legal Men 


Capt. C. J. Zimmerman of the 
navy brought forth chuckles of 
delight in addressing the luncheon 
gathering Tuesday of agency ex- 
ecutives at Chicago, when he gave 
illustrations of his statement that 
men in the armed services have 
matured and improved greatly 
since their civilian days. For in- 
stance, he said, actuaries during 
their days in uniform have come 
to develop sales potentialities and 
are interested in entering the 
agency ranks. Likewise life insur- 
ance legal men have seen the light 
and are ready for a sales career. 








enjoy more of this world’s economic 
blessings for less hours of work.” Any 
burden that comes between the two 
functions of furnishing the mechanism 
by which economic values are created 
and distributed and the redistribution of 
economic purchasing power in the form 
of wages and dividends reduces the cor- 
poration’s effectiveness. 


Sets 32% Maximum Rate 


The only way the great monetary 
debt can be paid without depleting the 
value of the dollar is by taxes, Mr. 
Stiles said. Leading business men be- 
lieve 32% is the maximum’ tax which 
can be imposed upon corporations in a 
peace time economy and this subse- 
quently should be reduced further to 
remove as many restraints as possible 
from producing national income. The 
suggested tax rates for 1946 are heavier 
than individuals should be asked to 
endure for any long period, he ex- 
plained, and it will be desirable to re- 
duce these rates further as national in- 
come rises and expenditures are cut 
to the minimum required for effective 
peace time government. The goal 
should be a maximum tax rate, includ- 
ing both basic tax and surtax, not 
exceeding 50%, with proportionate re- 
ductions in rates on middle and lower 
incomes. 


Langum, Gustavson Speak 


John K. Langum, vice-president Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Chicago, gave a 
talk on “What About the Public Debt?” 
which was “off the record,” and Dr. 
Reuben G. Gustavson, vice-president 
University of Chicago, pictured the 
atomic bomb and its post-war effects. 
Its economic repercussions will be tre- 
mendous, he said, and without doubt 
nuclear energy will be developed until 
it competes with coal. The uranium 
atom now represents energy 400 million 
times greater thai steam, which does 
most of the world’s work. Liberation 
of this power’ can be precisely con- 
trolled. Dr. Gustavson predicted the 
Russians and other nations will quickly 
develop the atomic bomb. The U. S. 
now has opportunity to take a leading 
part in controlling it and bringing per- 
petual peace; unless this is done, the 
world cannot survive, he believes. 
Nuclear energy represents no threat to 
the economic structure as its use will 
be developed slowly. 

George H. Gruendel, chapter presi- 
dent, presided. Many general agents 
and managers, bankers, lawyers and 
business men attended the conference, 
which has become an annual affair. 





Whitney Joins Zimmerman-Hunken 


Russell C. Whitney, who for several 
years has been associated with the 
James G. Hill general agency of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has gone with 
the Zimmerman-Hunken general agency 
of that company there. He is a mil- 
lionaire producer who several times has 
become a qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. He also 
led Connecticut Mutual in 1941 and be- 
came a life member of the round table 
in 1943. Mr. Whitney also is a C.L.U. 
He will serve as adviser to the agency 
in pension trust matters. 


Areas Revised, 
Several Advanced 
by Prudential 


Prudential has elected three new sec- 
ond vice-presidents, four assistant secre- 
taries and has created a new industrial 
division. In addition there are four 
promotions in the industrial agencies 
group, including a new supervisor, divi- 
sion manager and two assistant man- 
agers. 

The industrial field territory will be 
divided into seven groups of three divi- 
sions each, one of these being division 
T, to be created Nov. 19. Each of the 
groups, which will be called northern, 
eastern, southern, north-eastern, central, 
north central and western, will be in 
charge of an assistant secretary. 

Arthur C. Metz, second vice-president, 
will supervise the north-eastern and 
eastern groups and division D of the 
southern group. 

Schmidt Advanced 

Louis H. Schmidt, assistant secretary, 
has been elected second vice-president 
and will supervise the western and 
northern groups and division K of the 
southern group. Mr. Schmidt has been 
with the company since 1907 and be- 
came assistant secretary in 1935. 

F. H. Schulze, assistant secretary, has 
been selected second vice-president and 
will supervise the central and north cen- 
tral groups, and division N of the south- 
ern group. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1912 and his been assistant 
secretary since 1937. 

O. E. Beal, assistant secretary, has 
been elected second vice-president and 
will handle general duties in connection 
with the supervision of industrial agen- 
cies. He joined the company in 1926 
and was elected assistant secretary in 
1944. He is a C.L.U. 

Assistant Secretaries 

Assistant Secretaries Clarence Barton, 
Alfred Wiedman, and L. E. Kelly will 
have charge of the northern, central and 
north central groups, respectively. The 
following supervisors have been elected 
assistant secretaries and will have charge 
of groups as indicated: John F, Ekdahl, 
southern group; John Ferris, north- 
eastern group; Joseph F. Kelly, eastern 
group, and Paul B. Palmer, western 
group. 

Joseph T. Ferris, attorney in the law 
department, has been transferred to the 
industrial agencies department, pro- 
moted to supervisor and assigned to 
special duties. 

Division T. the new division, will com- 
prise 18 districts, which are to be trans- 
ferred from the northern section of divi- 
sion Q (Pacific coast) and the western 
section of the Canadian division. At the 
same time other districts will be trans- 
ferred in various divisions in order to 
equalize the respective units. 

William Ingram, Jr., will be manager 
of division T. He has been assistant 
manager of the Canadian division. Other 
promotions include C. G. Holmberg, 
who been chief clerk of division C, and 
R. W. Ruffner, chief clerk of division D, 
who remains in that division as assistant 
manager. Mr. Holmberg has been as- 
signed to division T as assistant man- 
age and M. H. Taylor, who has been as- 
sistant manager of division B, will be 
transferred to division T in the same 
capacity. 





Fidelity Mutual Bond Plan 


Fidelity Mutual Life, which met with 
unusual success in all the war bond 
drives at its head office, introduced a 
new note in its campaign for the cur- 
rent victory loan. Every subscriber was 
eligible for one of the victory bonds 
awarded to the eight winners in a con- 
test for the best complete sentence: “I 
bought a victory loan bond because. .. .” 
The sentence judged the best won in 
addition a Japanese war trophy—an anti- 
personnel bomb presented by Lt. Col: 
H. N. Lyon of Fidelity’s San Francisco 
agency, who acquired it in Tinian. 


Chicago to Conduct 
Aptitude Tests 





Bureau as host. 

The agents who will take these tes 
are established and successful life sale 
men. 


changes in methods, economic cond; 
tions and other sales factors which ; 
may be necessary to make in the apti 
tude index prepared by the bureau, 
President H. K. Nickell of the asso. 
ciation announced the plan to members, 
Albert K. Kurtz of the bureau ha 
selected 20 tests which will be made ty 
measure personality, interests, 
gence and general knowledge. 
Similar tests previously have been 
given in Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and Philadelphi; 
and others are scheduled and_ being 
planned elsewhere in the country. 
Only agents who have been in the 
business for two years or more ar 
eligible to take part. Many of the vol. 
unteers were secured at the regiona 
meetings held in October by the Chi- 
cago association and more are being 
invited to take part until the complete 
roster of 150 has been obtained. 





Murphy Named Deputy 


_D. D. Murphy, who has been commis. 

sioner of insurance in South Carolim 
until the recent reappointment of George 
Benjamin, who has 
from the army, has now been named 
deputy insurance commissioner by Gov- 
ernor Williams. Mr. Murphy was ap 
pointed commissioner with the under 
standing that Mr. Benjamin would re. 
turn to that post after completing sery- 
ice in the army. 





Medical Cover for Dependents 


Abbott Laboratories have adopted 3 
medical expense insurance plan for de 
pendents of its employe, underwritten 
by Equitable Society. This is claimed to 














been cae 





be the first such plan in this country. In 
March Abbott inaugurated a medical 
expense plan for employes. 

The contract covers up to 50 visits @ 
year, per dependent, by a physician o 
the employe’s choice. Two dollars are 
allowed for office calls and $3 for home 
calls. In addition, laboratory fees and 
examinations up to $25 a year are it 
cluded. 

The plan is contributory. 





NEWS BRIEFS 


Wendell Hanselman, vice-president of 
Union Central Life, is bereaved by the 
death of his mother, Mrs. Charles F. 
Hanselman, 69, at Cincinnati. She had 
been ill three weeks. Charles Hansel 
man retired in 1937 having served for 
50 years as a school principal in Cin 
cinnati and other southern Qhio places. 

Leon F. Foss, 73, long a broker in 
Boston, associated with New England 
Mutual Life, died at his home in Con 
cord, Mass. He graduated from Har- 
vard in 1894 and served as captain 
‘the former war. He was a former presi 
dent of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association. 

John Monroe, Jr., Great National 
Life, Dallas, state national committee 
man from Texas, suffered a heart at 
tack Saturday. He is reported to be 
making a good recovery. 

Thomas R. Atwood, 64, forme 
Youngstown, O., district agent for Joh® 
Hancock Mutual Life, died of a_heatt 
ailment. He had been with the company 
for 22 years. 
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y. B. Coffin, Connecticut Mutual; W. L. 
Hanselman, Union Central; Grant L. 
Hill, Northwestern Mutual; Frank L. 
Barnes, Ohio State; A. L. Dern, Lincoln 
National; J. Roger Hull, Mutual Life; 
W. M. Rothaermel, Pacific Mutual; Lee 


Cannon, Western Life; J. A. McAllister, 
Sun of Canada; Cecil J. North, Metro- 
politan; B. N. Woodson, Common- 
wealth. 


It was explained that the work of the 
Research Bureau had been restricted al- 
most exclusively to research in agency 
management matters, and the Agency 


i 


3 
é 








F. H. HAVILAND 


Officers Association had concerned it- 
self, but only in a limited way, with 
questions in other areas of agency oper- 
ations. 

Under the broader program contem- 
plated by the merged organization the 
research function will be retained and 
expanded, but it was announced that in 
addition a more active and positive lead- 
ership will be assumed in connection 
with all questions and problems with 
which the agency organizations of the 
member companies may be confronted. 
All publications of the new association 
will be issued under the imprint of 
Agency Management Association, but 
for a preliminary period will carry in ad- 





GRANT L. 


HILL 


dition a statement reading, “Succeeding 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, established in 1922, and the Life 
Agency Officers Association, established 
in 1916.” 

Grant Hill, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation, and F. H. Haviland, Connecti- 
cut General, chairman of the board of 


directors of the Research Bureau, out- 
lined in their addresses to the meeting 
the considerations which prompted the 
merger. They were followed by speak- 
ers who reviewed other aspects of the 
project. These were A. L. Dern, Lin- 
coln National; Morton Boyd, Common- 
wealth; Cecil J. North, Metropolitan; J. 
G. Parker, Imperial, and Vincent Coffin, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Mr. Hill said the idea of the merger 
was first voiced some months ago in a 
meeting of the bureau’s executive com- 
mittee. There was such a ready accept- 
ance and unanimity of feeling on the 
subject, that it was next presented to the 
executive committee of the A.L.A.O. 
where the idea was equally well re- 
ceived. Many felt the merger was long 
overdue. 

The new association, he predicted, will 
be more than a mere merger of the pres- 
ent organizations. From it will come 
one more virile and aggressive unit 
which will give greater leadership in 
agency management. 

The objectives of L.I.0.M.A., as stated 
in the constitution are to promote the 
welfare and interests of life insurance 
policyholders, and to this end it en- 


deavors: 

1. To provide sound and progressive 
leadership in agency management in all 
its phases and to encourage, develop and 
advance the cause of life insurance. 

2. To uphold high principles in the 
conduct of the business of life insurance. 

3. To promote cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and exchange of ideas among the 
members of this association and other 
life insurance organizations. 

4. To initiate and conduct research 
and other activities, both within and 
without the life insurance business, 
which will improve agency management. 

5. To initiate and conduct research 
and other activities which will contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the field organiza- 
tion. 

6. To collect and disseminate infor- 
mation regarding the distribution and 
servicing of life insurance. 

7. To promote any and all other ac- 
tivities considered beneficial to the pub- 
lic in agency management operations. 

Mr. Haviland said this new organiza- 
tion will continue to develop findings 
which will be translated into improved 
agency management. The Research Bu- 
reau staff as a part of the new organiza- 
tion will retain its offices and person- 
nel. It will expand as the need devel- 
ops and the judgment of the directors 
decide. Improved selection of agents 


and managers, compensation, the policy- 
holder and what he wants of the com- 
pany, the agent sdtisfaction are just a 
few of the fields of research where 
studies must be continued. 

A company is eligible for membership 
when it has at least $5 million ordinary 
insurance in force and has been in con- 
tinuous operation for at least five years. 

The directors shall consist of the 
elected members of the board and the 
immediate past president. The first 
board elected consists of 13 members, 
four to serve for three years, four for 
two years, and five (including the first 
president) for one year, At each sub- 
sequent meeting four members shall be 
elected to serve for terms of three years 
each. Any director who has served a 
full three-year term shall not be eligible 
for reelection unless one year has 
elapsed since the expiration of his last 
term as a director. 


Four Meetings Per Year 


The directors shall meet at least four 
times during each year. 

The membership admission fee shall 
be $200. The annual due shall be based 
upon the gross amount of ordinary in- 
surance in force in the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland on Jan. 1 of 
the preceding year, less group insurance 
and reinsurance of individual risks re- 





“Now | lay me 
to sleep 


thing “tomorrow” is for her! 





Safely to bed to dream of tomorrow’s big adven- 
tures. Perhaps there is a birthday party to go 
to—or a picnic with daddy. What a wonderful 


To keep all of her “tomorrows” 
daddy took out the new Lincoln National Fam- 


The Lincoln National 
Fort Wayne 1 





down \ 


safe and secure, 


Because of Its Flexibility, LNL Men Have Found This Contract to Have an 
Enormous Appeal to Persons in All Walks of Life. 


Indiana 





More Than One and One Half Billion of Life Insurance in Force 


ily Maintenance policy. 


The new LNL Family Maintenance policy is 
highly flexible. The income period may be for 
10, 15, or 20 years. The family maintenance 
period may be for 10, 15, or 20 years. The plan 
is available with or without a clean-up fund. 


Life Insurance Company 
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ceived from other companies. The an- 
nual dues shall consist of an annual 
base charge of $400 plus an amount 
based on ordinary insurance in force as 
follows: $6 per million for first $100 
million; $3 per million for next $200 
million; $1.20 per million for next $500 
million; 60 cents per million in excess of 
$800 million. 

The maximum dues shall not exceed 
$2,500. 

George L. Hunt, New England Mu- 
tual, served as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. The vote, by ballot, 
in favor of the merger was unanimous. 
The number of charter members will not 
be announced until later, since a com- 
pany may qualify for charter member- 
ship by making.application before Dec. 
ai. 

At this same session memorials were 
adopted for the late Frank H. Sykes, Fi- 
delity Mutual, and Seaborn T. Whatley, 
Aetna Life, and President W. M. Dewey 
of Edgewater Beach spoke a word of 
welcome. 

The program got off to a_ splendid 
start at a luncheon session Tuesday over 
which Grant Hill presided. The speaker 
was one of the lustrous ornaments of 
the life insurance business—Capt. 
Charles J. Zimmerman, U. S. N. R,, 
with his fourth stripe a brand. new ac- 
quisition. He gave the group a valued 
sizeup of how the returning veteran 
looks upon life insurance and a life in- 
surance selling career. 


Message From Claris Adams 


The congregation of more than 300 
then moved into another meeting room 
and -heard an eloquent message from 
Claris Adams, newly elected president 
of American Life Convention. Mr. 
Adams gave an indication of the superb 
quality of the platform work that he will 
do during his term as A. L. C. presi- 
dent. His thesis was that every busi- 
ness in the future faces the prospect, of 
performing with the public occupying 
the bleacher seats and with a pop bot- 
tle in its collective trigger hand. He 
went on to enumerate the many ad- 
vantages that life insurance possesses 
which may be expected to win public 
approval rather than its disapproyal. 

Then the business session was held 
and the merger effected. That evening 
came the traditional comradeship period 
over cocktails and buffet with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Dewey. : 

A battery of speakers morning and 
afternoon Wednesday supplied the audi- 
ence with a wealth of facts, figures, and 
inspiration, all bearing on the subject 
of “Tomorrow’s Agent.” 

Chester O. Fischer, , Massachusetts 
Mutual, as executive committee chair- 
of the bureau, presided in the 


man 
morning and afternoon. The speakers 
were Wendell F. Hanselman, Union 


€entral; Dudley Dowell, New York 
Life; J. A. McAllister, Sun Life of Can- 
ada; A. B. Olson, Guarantee Mutual; J. 
Roger Hull, Mutual Life and bureau- 
men James R. Adams, James E. Schole- 
field, and L. W. S. Chapman. 

That evening were held dinner ses- 
sions of companies with $150 million 
or less ordinary in force in charge of 
Morton Boyd, Commonwealth Life, and 
of companies writing both ordinary and 
industrial with Olen E. Anderson, John 
Hancock, presiding. 

At the final session Thursday morn- 
ing Mr. Haviland presided. The speak- 
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ers were L. J. Doolin, Fidelity Mutual; 
C. D. Connell, Provident Mutual, New 
York, N.A.L.U president; Holgar 
Johnson, president Institute of Life In- 
surance, and the anchor man, Mr. Hol- 
combe. 

Mr. Hanselman, in the eye opener 
talk Wednesday morning, told some- 
thing of the training program that is 
under way at Union Central. That 
company has satisfied itself that the 
‘training techniques employed by the 
armed forces that accomplished previ- 
ously unheard of things in the physical 
realm can be successfully adapted to 
training men to merchandise the ab- 
stract ideas of life insurance. Union 
Central is placing reliance in the train- 
ing trainer theory, aiming to get men to 
do something quickly, correctly and con- 
scientiously with emphasis on accom- 
plishment. In the past much life in- 
surance training has in reality been edu- 
cation, imparting knowledge, with the 
result that a good many field actuaries 
were created, salesmen with a good tech- 
nical knowledge but inferior salesmen. 
There is a difference between knowing 
how and possessing the ability to trans- 
mit that proficiency to others. 

Every member of Union Central’s 
agency department staff got a course 
on the training technique used in the 
war and that technique was slanted to 
life insurance selling. Seven meetings 
have already been held for a total of 100 
managers and assistant managers. Three 
years will be required, he predicted, to 
attain the degree of perfection Union 
Central has set as its objective. 


New Era of Prosperity 


Mr. Hanselman predicted the country 
is entering a new prosperous era of busi- 
ness enterprise that will last for a long 
time—a prolonged span during which 
there will be more money with which to 
buy life insurance. 

In 1945 new life insurance sold in 
the United States and Canada will ex- 
ceed by 100% the production average 
of the years immediately preceding the 
war. The people have an_ increased 
awareness of the importance and value 
of insurance and their need has in- 
creased by the 40% that the cost of 
living has increased. 

The business has a great opportunity 
to build an ideal kind of agency organ- 
ization. It has as a foundation the hard 
hitting agents that have been so suc- 
cessful during the war years and they 
will be fortified by returning veterans, 
who have already demonstrated they are 
better salesmen than when they entered 
the services. 

What is needed is courage to refrain 
from wholesale recruiting and a vision 
of the life underwriter of the future. 





MUTUAL LIFE PLAN 





Mr. Hull reviewed in broad strokes 
some of the accomplishments of Mu- 
tual Life in the agency field during the 
Douglas-Patterson epoch commencing 
in 1940. 

The company policy was established 
“to secure a_ satisfactory volume of 
quality business at a proper cost from 
a corps of well compensated career un- 
derwriters.” 

Prior to 1941, Mutual Life® had been 
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obtaining upwards of 35% of its xolume 
from outside sources. The aim was to 
derive the great majority of the busi- 
ness from its own personal producers 
carefully selected and thoroughly 
trained. Its business from _ outside 
sources now amounts to less than 1% 
of the total. 

A training program was established 
to retrain the existing sales force and 
to train properly the new salesmen. The 
program covers a three year period of 
study, planning and production. It in- 
cludes two home office schools in each 
of the three years and is designed to 
combine the imparting of knowledge 
with the development of skills in sell- 
ing techniques. When a man has com- 
pleted the three years, he is encouraged 
to start work on the C.L.U. program. 


Payoff Is Told 


Those established producers who com- 
pleted the first year of the program in 
1943 showed a 46.8% increase in produc- 
tion. Those who completed the second 
year in 1944 showed an _ additional 
17.7% increase. 

A program of managerial training was 
also instituted. All managers were urged 
to attend the bureau school of agency 
management. Also regional schools for 
managers were conducted to train them 
in the administration of the field train- 
ing program. Potential future managers 
were brought to the home office in the 
training department, to be kept there 
from 12 to 24 months to help admin- 
ister the training program and to be 
trained as future managers. Since 1943, 
10 managers have been appointed from 
this group. 

The next major accomplishment was 
promulgation of the “Mutual Lifetime 
Plan” of compensation, which embodies 
the principles that there must be no 
bigger piece of pie in the interests of 
the whole body of policyholders; that 
without a bigger piece of pie more can 
still be paid to the good agent and less 
to those not so good; that there should 
be a redistribution of income with more 
emphasis on persistency and less on 
new sales and that in the later years of 
an agent’s life a larger proportion of 
his income must come from renewals 
and service; that there must be adequate 
compensation for servicing old business, 
but the compensation should be paid 
only if service is rendered and not used 
as an easy method of paying a pen- 
sion; that there must be more em- 
phasis on quality and less on volume; 
that there should be a stabilization of 
income to the agent with a reasonable 
expectation of increasing income with 
years of service even on a level volume 
of production; that there should be a 
plan for security in old age, provided 
jointly by the company and the under- 
writer during his productive years. 


Manager’s Compensation 


The next major problem tackled was 
that of manager’s compensation. 

The new plan was put into operation 
in 1943. It enables the manager to share 
in any savings from reduction in con- 
trollable expenses. It places emphasis 
on the source from which the manager 
obtains his business. This compensa- 
tion plan together with other controls 
has resulted in a reduction in annual 
operating costs of about 20% of total 
controllable expenses. 

The next objective was to develop a 
satisfactory plan for  inducting new 
men. The “Incentive Earnings” plan 
was devised, based upon paying the 
new man for doing those things he 
must do in order to succeed, instead of 
advancing against commissions. The 
plan has been in operation for a little 
over a year. The management is con- 
vinced the philosophy is sound. 

The next objective was the develop- 
ment of a new plan of compensation for 
supervisors. At the beginning of 1945 
there was put into operation the as- 
sistant manager plan under which the 
supervisor is compensated in direct re- 
lation to his ability to develop man- 
power, both new and established. 

Here again the emphasis is on the 
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S. O. Buckner, Veteran N. Y, 
Life Executive, Dies 


Samuel O. Buckner, 83, who retired 
as inspector of agencies for the north. 
western department of New York Life 
in 1929, died at his home in New York 
City last week. He joined New York 
Life in 1886 as a clerk and cashier jn 
the Milwaukee office which was man- 
aged by his father. Two years later 
he became agency director for Wiscon- 
sin and in 1904 was made supervisor 
of the northwestern department. He 
became inspector of agencies in 1914. 

Under his direction the Wisconsin 
branch became the largest in the coun- 
try and the volume of new business was 
increased eightfold. Mr. Buckner was 
an elder brother of the late T. A. Buck- 
ner, who was president and chairman 
of the board, and of the late Walker 


Buckner, executive vice-president of 
New York Life. 
Mr. Buckner entered insurance in 


his father’s agency for New York Life 
in Milwaukee, and he and his brothers 
rose to high positions with the company. 
Walker Buckner, Jr. became head of 


the New York Life’s European de- 
partment. 

Father of Art Institute 

Mr. Buckner was considered the 


“father” of the Milwaukee Art Institute 
and was its president from 1910 until 
1926. He gave 55 paintings to the In- 
stitute and 25 to the City Club of Mil- 
waukee. Burial was in Milwaukee. 

A portrait of him by Francesco Spi- 
cuza is in possession of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute. His home was a center 
of Milwaukee art circles, and there he 
entertained American artists. His close 
friendship with many of the nation’s 
foremost painters. is revealed in a 
scrapbook of letters from them which 
Mr. Buckner kept for many years. These 
oe cones over to the art institute in 

The Milwaukee “Journal” in an edi- 
torial paid tribute the manner in which 
Mr. Buckner exerted his energies to 
improve Milwaukee’s cultural life. The 
editorial recalled that in 60 days in 1910 
he raised $25,000 to purchase the pres- 
ent art institute building and _ subse- 
quently boosted the membership to 600. 
He then served as president of the board 
of trustees of the institute for 16 years 
and continued as honorary president un- 
til his death. 


quality of the agent. For instance, an 
assistant manager obtaining a million of 
business from 20 $50,000 producers 
would starve to death and be forced off 
the plan, whereas an assistant manager 
obtaining a million of business from 
five $200,000 producers who were con- 
stantly making progress would earn a 
comfortable living. 

To insure proper supervision of the 
program, there was instituted last Feb- 
ruary a system of territorial supervi- 
sion, with the country split into six 
divisions. 


Philosophy of Management 


This whole program, he said, is based 
upon a philosophy of manage- 
ment which consistently seeks to pay 
the manager, supervisor or agent for 
doing those things which contribute to 
surplus and to the well-being of all the 
policyholders. 


New business hit a low of $156 mil- 
lion in 1942 after eliminating business 
from outside sources. It came back to 
$170 million in 1943, $191 million in 
1944 which was almost 94% of the 
amount paid for in 1939. Mutual Life 
hopes to go over $200 million in 145. 
Insurance in force, which had shown 
an almost unbroken downward _ trend 
since 1930, began a steady rise in 1943. 
The average policy in 1941 was $2,679. 
For 1945 to date it is $3,768, and elim- 
inating juvenile and non-medical (which 
were not being written in 1941), it’s 
now $4,889. 
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ume, has contributed immeasurably to 
the important place which life insurance 
holds in our national economy and 
standard of living. 

The sound operation by a _ general 
agent | within the previously outlined 
commission method of remuneration is 
not consistent with the basic objective 
of adequate new volume, since only a 
small proportion and sometimes none of 
the general agent’s income is derived 
from placing new business on the books. 
A preponderance of his earnings is not 
in the form of immediate cash but in- 
stead is in the form of equities related 
to the renewal of the business in the 
future. This is not to say that the 
total amount offered for the sale and 
servicing of business is not adequate, 
but rather to say that there is a lack 
of balance between immediate cash in- 
come and deferred equities. Moreover, 
each dollar of newly paid volume in- 
volves substantially more overhead ex- 
pense to the general agent than renew- 
ing volume. This accentuates the lack 
of balance between the general agent’s 
immediate and deferred income. To 
help him bear this high first-year over- 
head cost, companies frequently offer 
first-year expense allowances within of- 
fice expense budgets related to amounts 
of new insurance, new premiums, or 
new commissions. 


Different Emphasis as to Manager 


Although the general agent’s contract 
traditionally has underemphasized new 
volume, the manager’s contract on the 
other hand frequently has overempha- 
sized new volume. The form of com- 
pensation to managers frequently used 
is a combination of a basic modest 
salary supplemented by additional in- 
come directly dependent upon new paid 
volume. The manager’s basic salary 
usually is commensurate with reason- 
able remuneration for management in 
the production of a million dollars of 
business. This results in management 
compensation, in agencies paying for 
many millions of new volume, being 
almost totally dependent upon new 
volume. The compensation related to 
new volume is in one of several forms: 
(1) dollars per thousand of new busi- 
ness, (2) percentage of new premium 
income, (3) percentage of first-year 
commissions paid to agents. Many re- 
fnements are introduced in the devel- 
opment of these methods of remunera- 
tion to place the proper management 
value upon the production of term busi- 
ness, single premium business, short 
limited payment whole life or endow- 
ment business and various types of an- 
nuities. 

Modern compensation in either case 
is being developed in such a way as to 
place proper emphasis upon the pro- 
duction objective. 


PERSISTENCY 








Although _ persistency of business 
varies considerably between different 
economic periods and responds in some 
degree to specialized management di- 
rected toward improvement in persis- 
tency, the general pattern of persistency 
rates remains unchanged. The rapid 
improvement in persistency in the first 
three or four policy years characteristic 
of the Linton A rates continues in 
more recent individual company inves- 
tigations. After a very few years of 
policy duration, the persistency rates 


tend to level out and become controlled 


by the mortality rate and the economic 
cycles. It is not uncommon in favor- 
able economic periods to find as much 
as 97% or 98% of business at least 
ve years on the books renewing an- 
nually. Such a high rate of persistency 
obviously leaves very little room for 
improvement; hence there is little need 
to stress persistency by incentives after 
a few policy years. 

Since the greatest chance for improve- 
ment of persistency obviously lies within 
the first three or four policy years, 


compensation during those years should 
be large enough to encourage manage- 
ment to work for the habitual renewal 
of the business. In general agents’ con- 
tracts, the commission retained by the 
general agent frequently was and still 
is spread over a long period of years 
with emphasis on the later years. More- 
over, if the general agent manages his 
business so as to realize a private in- 
come by savings in overhead out of the 
renewals in the form of-collection fees 
beyond the normal renewal period, the 
reward for persistency continues 
throughout the whole life of the policy. 
A modern development to gear com- 
pensation incentives for improved per- 
sistency involves the retention by the 
general agent of larger renewal income 
during the early renewing policy years. 
It ‘is to be expected that the larger 
early compensation incentives will be 
effective in improving early persistency 
rates which by their very size permit 
of substantial improvement. 


Persistency and the Manager 


Traditionally, the manager’s contract 
stressed all too little the important fac- 
tor of persistency. More recently, com- 
panies have used such methods as the 
following to aim more directly at this 
objective: 

Sometimes so much per thousand is 
related to the increase of the insur- 
ance in force in the agency office. One 
unfortunate result of the use of this 
method is that in a severe depression 
where the business in force may well 
decrease for several years even though 
the manager may be doing an excellent 
job, the drop in bonus income to the 
manager is severe because of the elimi- 
nation of any increase in business in 
force. 


MANAGER'S INCOME 








Sometimes a percentage of renewal 
premiums becomes a part of the man- 
ager’s compensation. 

Sometimes persistency bonuses are 
paid. to managers when a certain pro- 
portion of business persists one year, 
two years, or five years. 

Although in arriving at persistency 
bonuses, usually the absolute level of 
persistency is the key to the bonuses, 
it would seem to be better practice over 
periods of varying economic stability 
to relate the bonuses to divergence of 
the business of the particular manager 
from the average persistency rate of the 
whole company for the period in ques- 
tion. 

One company compensates for per- 
sistency by paying renewal income to 
the manager as so much per thousand 
of business renewing in excess of an 
assumed base renewal rate thereby ac- 
centuating the effect of persistency upon 
the manager’s income. This powerful 
method of accentuating persistency may 
result in unusual instability of income 
during adverse economic conditions or 
following wide accidental fluctuation. 

It is not unusual for a company to 
adjust the compensation related to new 
volume by deducting from new paid 
volume that business which does not 
renew one, two or five years before ap- 
plying the formula. 

Although elaborate methods of ad- 
justing the manager’s compensation for 
various persistencies appear entirely 
logical, there is a danger in arriving 
at a method of compensation so com- 
plicated as to be impractical. Great 
care should be exercised to retain a 
maximum of simplicity consistent with 
reasonable compensation for this par- 
ticular objective. 


Service in Agency Offices 


Naturally, nearly all of the personal 
and routine service required by policy- 
holders is made through agency offices. 
In a general agency office the cost of 
the overhead of operating the office is 
derived from the commissions which 
the general agent is paid on his busi- 
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ness, although frequently the general 
agent’s commissions are augmented by 
first-year expense allowances and occa- 
sionally, particularly in connection with 
newly organized agencies, his income 
is temporarily supplemented by special 
allowances until the agency becomes a 
self- supporting unit. 

Part of the renewal commissions, Y% 
to 14% of the renewal premiums, paid 
to the general agent during the normal 
renewal period should properly be con- 
sidered a collection fee along with the 
general agent’s collection fee commis- 
sions beyond the normal renewal period. 
In a well-established office, these col- 
lection fees during and after the nor- 
mal renewal period should maintain the 
overhead of the office in the renewal 
department. The renewal overhead in 
a well-established office should not ex- 
ceed 14% of the renewal premiums 
collected. Hence, when we consider the 
“4% to 144% during the normal renewal 
period followed by 2% collection fees 
beyond the renewal period, there is 
adequate provision in the collection fees 
to cover the normal renewal overhead 
cost. 


Conflict of Interest 


Sometimes collection fees, in agencies 
long established and in relation to gen- 
eral agents long under contract become 
large enough, when associated with sup- 
plementary first-year allowances, to cre- 
ate a conflict between the general agent’s 
and the company’s interest. The gen- 
eral agent is encouraged by his com- 
pensation to operate an efficient unit 
to give routine service thereby con- 
tributing toward an adequate personal 
income and at the same time perform- 
ing in an efficient manner a most im- 
portant service. This is as it should 
be. However, a conflict may arise in 
relation to the personal service func- 
tions. In the interest of economy, the 
general agent may fail to give enough 
careful attention to personal service 
thereby increasing his _ income 
at the expense of policyholder service, 
not to mention the loss in distribution 
through the very important channel of 


resales to old policyholders through 
personal service. Also, the general 
agent may, in his later years, derive 


such a large proportion of his income 
from this source that he is persuaded 
that it is more profitable for him to 
depend upon his renewal income from 
old business as a source of profit than 
it is for him to continue the work and 
expense involved in the building of new 
agency organization. From the stand- 
point of the policyholder and the com- 
pany, this is a fatal weakness. At all 
times weaknesses in distribution, per- 
sonal service, or routine service should 
immediately be corrected. 

These substantial collection fees exist 
in practically all general agents’ con- 
tracts and that care must be exercised 
to avoid the payment of two different 
people to do one thing, and the crea- 
tion of a conflicting interest between 
the general agent and his agent in the 


service function through improperly 
balanced compensation. 
Some companies recently have 
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changed their general agents’ contracts 
to a hybrid basis wherein the service 
compensation is more closely related to 
the incidence of expense ot service as 
in the manager system. Simultaneously, 
the reward to the general agent for 
building and holding a high-class or- 
ganization of career agents has been 
geared in such a way as to stimulate 
new organization work even among 
older general agents. 

In the manager type of operation 
the office overhead is carried within 
some reasonable budget and the incen- 
tives to develop new organization are 
directed through the manager to that 
end. If, after long years, the manager 
no longer has the capacity to carry the 
load of responsibility including new or- 
ganization, he is retired under the com- 
pany’s formal pension plan and _ re- 
placed by a younger man advanced to 
the position and carefully trained in his 
many duties. 


Stability Throughout Lifetime 


The trend in our national thinking 
is more and more in the direction of 
security and stability throughout one’s 
lifetime. The general agency system 
and the manager system have diverged 
sharply one from the other in this im- 
portant regard, although at present they 
are tending to come more closely to- 
gether. 

Since the general agent has derived 
most of his income from his share in 
renewal commissions, it follows that 
once he is well established, he is well 
assured of a quite stable income in 
times of stress, during his active life 
as general agent. This strong emphasis 
on stability results in a too great sense 
of security in his later years of active 
operation of the agency, and a false 
sense of how secure he will be follow- 
ing retirement from active participation 
in agency operation. The general agent 
also feels secure in that the renewals 
which are vested as a proprietorship in- 
terest and which are payable to -him 
upon termination of service as a gen- 
eral agént will enable him to under- 
take a new remunerative enterprise, 
with considerable savings from his pre- 
vious efforts in the agency field. 


MANAGERS’ STATUS 








In the past, the branch manager had 
the same status as any other salaried 
employe and his remuneration ceased 
upon termination of his connection. 
More recently he is participating fre- 
quently in modern pension plans, social 
security, and frequently such benefits 
as insurance coverage for hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits, group life 
insurance, etc. 

Toa much lesser extent and most re- 
cently, various group lines of coverage 
are being placed upon the general agents 
and agents. 

In Canada, it is not unusual for a 
salaried manager to have a modest ter- 
minal interest in his agency. This makes 
it possible for a resigning manager to 
rehabilitate himself in a new venture. 

There comes a time when the gen- 
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eral agent is no longer able to carry on 
as an etticient general agent because of 
his advancing years. In the past he 
derived his income upon _ retirement 
from his terminal renewal interest. Fre- 
quently, the general agent, because of 
his renewal interest, is lulled into a 
false sense of security during his later ac- 
tive years, so that he becomes less active 
and thereupon commences to deplete 
his proprietorship interest even before 
retirement. Moreover, after retirement, 
his terminal interest provides a de- 
creasing income for a definite period 
of years only, too often terminating 
long before his death. A very few com- 
panies recognizing these limitations 
have included their general agents under 
their pension plans to agents. This 
policy is very recent and is anything but 
general. However desirable a pension 
plan for general agents may be, great 
care must be exercised to avoid adding 
a heavy policyholder cost on top of an 
already normal over-all general agents’ 
compensation cost. Also, a_ careful 
scrutiny of the provisions of such a 
pension plan should be made as to the 
effect of the internal revenue provisions 
and rulings upon the individual general 
agents as well as the corporation. 

The insurance companies as a whole 
are providing corresponding pension 
plans for salaried employes including 
salaried agency managers and assistant 
managers. 


INCENTIVE PLANS 








The complexities of modern life and 
the more accurate application of life 
insurance to complex human needs has 
led to a marked trend among companies 
toward a management policy designed 
to develop a corps of highly developed, 
well-informed and_ successful career 
agents. In the past it was assumed that 
the new business to be obtained from 
new men would repay the general agent 
for his time and money in the selec- 
tion, induction, training and leading of 
new agents, and in that era of simpler 
distribution it worked. More recently, 
competition for the high-type men re- 
quired for the new and more intensive 
service to our public has led to the 
introduction of special incentives in 
some general agents’ contracts to stimu- 
late and expedite the development of 
new full-time successful organization. 
Most conspicuous among these are 
various salary contracts for new agents 
during their first year or two under 
contract with the cost shared between 
the general agent and the company. 
There have been a few instances wherein 
companies have paid to the general 
agent additional allowances for each 
newly inducted successful agent during 


each of the first two years. Occa- 
sionally, companies have doubled the 
supplementary expense allowance re- 


lated to new business but only in con- 
nection with new business derived from 
newly appointed agents. 

On the other hand, the typical gen- 
eral agent’s contract in use during the 
last generation tended to keep the gen- 
eral agent away from appointing and 
developing new agents during his last 
few years of contractual relationship. 
Even a rough balancing of the cost of 
inducting a new agent against the earn- 
ings to be derived from him shows no 
profit to the general agent from induct- 
ing new men during his last years prior 
to retirement. The participation of the 
company, by salary plans and by other 
means in the cost of inducting and 
training new men in some modern con- 
tracts tends to eliminate this weakness. 

The great emphasis given to volume 
in the compensation of the manager 
under most contracts led to excessive 
pressure for the induction of new or- 
ganization, although it did not tend 
toward the selection of quality men. 
To encourage the building of career 
men, some companies have paid addi- 
tional allowances on the business of 
new men, for example, $2 per thousand 
of new insurance provided they quali- 
fied with a minimum volume; or several 
hundred dollars per year for the first 
two years for each agent qualifying on 
a minimum basis; or a percentage, for 


example, 25% of new commissions on 
new agents with a minimum qualificg- 
tion. hese various incentives, being 
substantial and being related to minj- 
mum requirements, have done much to 
encourage in local management the ip- 
duction and training of career men. 


Successful Established Agents 


The traditional general agent received 
equal compensation in the torm of com- 
missions for business regardless of 
whether the business came from suc- 
cessful career agents, part-time agents, 
unsuccessful agents, brokers. A few 
particularly fine general agency oper- 
ators realized that a corps of success- 
ful career agents operating in a very 
efficient manner rewarded the general 
agent more substantially for intelligent 
effort than did loose management of 
what might be called a “hit or miss” 
outfit. Such outstanding career men in 
a well-organized unit involved much 
smaller quarters, much less supervision, 
and more efficiently utilized clerical 
service than would have been required 
for a large, inefficient, poorly coordi- 
nated and constantly changing group of 
agents. Unfortunately, many contracts 
made by general agents with their 
agents involved forfeitures by the agent 
graded by volume upon termination of 
service, the “reversions” going to the 
general agent. This encouraged a rapid 
turnover of unsuccessful agents at an 
apparent immediate profit to the gen- 
eral agent. Usually, this profit was a 
fictitious one after considering extra 
general overhead and cost of training 
and supervising the ever-changing group 
of new men. 

Commission forfeitures by the agent 
to the general agent upon termination 
of service is becoming less and less 
prevalent. Therefore, this criticism is 
less valid at the moment than in the 
past. However, there still remains little 
or no special incentive to a general 
agent to emphasize quality men except 
as he can be shown by advanced ac- 
counting methods that it is profitable 
for him to develop such career men 
and as he sees the significant prestige 
value in having a group of outstanding 
successful career men in his agency 
office. Although it cannot be measured 
in monetary terms, such prestige tends 
to draw new men toward such an 
agency thereby simplifying the recruit- 
ing and selection of new agents, 


Bonus For Qualifiers 


Whereas the manner of compensating 
the general agent makes it difficult to 
lay special stress on successful agents, 
this is not true in connection with the 
compensation of salaried managers. In 
spite of this, few companies have re- 
lated the compensation of their man- 
agers to the development of and the 
continuation of specially successful men. 
Some companies give a modest bonus of 
$50 or $100 in addition to the manager’s 
base salary for each agent under con- 
tract with the company under that man- 
ager’s direction who qualifies as a mem- 
ber in one of the production clubs. One 
or two companies pay a substantial part 
of the manager’s salary as one to four 
dollars per thousand, depending upon 
the volume produced by each success- 
ful agent, nothing being paid if the 
agent does not qualify with a minimum 
of volume. In a liberal plan such as 
this there probably should be a top 
limit of dollars of award for any one 
successful career agent since a_ half 
million or a million dollar producer pre- 
sumably should require no more man- 
agement than a quarter million dollar 
producer. 





COST FACTORS 





The cost incident to the maintenance 
of distribution offices to sell and serv- 
ice the business locally is made up of 
commissions paid for the sale, consider- 
ations paid for service beyond sale, and 
the miscellaneous overhead of maintain- 
ing the agency offices. Costs paid in the 
form of commissions are clearly defined 
and related to known factors stated in 
the contract. Actuarial techniques have 
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been developed to measure these con- 
tractual commission costs. 

The field of agency management costs 
not covered by careful defined commis- 
sions is obscure. Total cost figures of 
this nature can be obtained from com- 
pany annual reports. However, in most 
companies there is not a clear under- 
standing of the true overhead costs of 
specific functions in individual agencies. 
In general, systems of cost analysis and 
cost control in the management of 
agency offices leave much to be desired. 


Running Control Desirable 


In a pure general agency office, of 
course, the question otf overhead cost 
concerns the general agent and not the 
company. A well-balanced general 
agent, however, would do well to have 
available by one means or another a 
month to month running control on his 
overhead costs and their effect upon 
his immediate and future income. 

In a pure general agent’s contract, 
the general agent derives his income 
as a residue from his commissions after 
he has paid his agent the commission 
owed him by contract and after he has 
paid his current expenses of operating 
the agency office. Frequently, the gen- 
eral agent’s contract is augmented in 
income by the payment on the part of 
the company of an additional allowance 
related to new business and commen- 
surate with a large proportion of the 
overhead expense incident to new busi- 
ness. In some cases, this allowance 
may even take the form of the payment 
of the rent of the office or some other 
specific item of known magnitude. 
Moreover, particularly in newly estab- 
lished territory, special promotional al- 
lowances are made. 





OVERHEAD QUESTION 





Frequently there is great confusion 
between the home office and the general 
agent as to how much the overhead 
should cost and is costing the general 
agent. The direct management in the 
agency is not a company responsibility, 
but the results of the management in 
the agency are a direct concern of the 
company. 

Since managers are operating com- 
pany units many miles removed from 
close home office supervision, and sel- 
dom have a direct financial interest in 
their level of costs, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain high efficiency and 
adequate control over these remote op- 
erations. Many companies are develop- 
ing budgetary controls over their in- 
dividual agency offices in order to keep 
the costs within reasonable balance. 
Sometimes the manager is charged some 
of the additional costs when he exceeds 
his budget, whereas he shares partially 
in savings due to costs running below 
his budget. There is a danger in the 
positive side of this method that the 
urge on the part of the manager to in- 
crease his income may lead him to 
shortsighted management of the agency 
from the standpoint of progress and 
service. In the long run, since in the 
Managerial system the company as- 
sumes responsibility to pay all expenses 
of this nature, it becomes the duty of 
the company to control these costs and 
keep them on a level high enough to 
Sive the service and low enough to be 
erate with the service ren- 
ered, 


Simplicity Is Required 


A painstaking mathematical approach 
to the application of all of the fore- 
§oing principles of rewarding manage- 
Ment either as a general agent or as 
4 manager might very well result in a 
would be entirely im- 
Practical because of its complications. 
Vne must arrive at a simple plan which 
'S not seriously in conflict with any of 
the objectives and which reflects in a 
Practical way the broad principles laid 
own by general management. Wherever 
Possible compensation should give a 
Positive reward for constructive man- 
#&gement instead of exacting a negative 
Penalty for failure to show satisfactory 
Performance. 

Ve now turn to a discussion of com- 





pensauon o1r the agent in relation to 
CVilipasy Ovjectives. 

Must agents m the past have been 
inuependeut contractors. Lhey are un- 
der contract to seil 1or cOmmussion, the 
contracts being between the agent and 
tne general agent, or sometimes De- 
tween the agent and the company itself 
even thougn tne company operates on 
the generat agency pian. In the case 
ol a Manager company, of course, the 
agent invariably contracts with the com- 


pany. ‘Lhe established agent has de- 
rived his income trom mrst-year and 
renewal commussions. The newly ap- 


pointed agent traditionally either lived 
upon earned cash commissions or upon 
money advanced by the general agent 
or the company against vested commis- 
sions to be earnea by the agent under 
is contract. 
Adequate Volume 

We have found that in the past too 
little emphasis was placed upon new 
volume in compensating a general agent, 
and that too great empnasis usually was 


placed. upon new volume in compen- 
sating a manager. New volume has 


been overstressed in compensating an 
individual agent. This is not unnatural 
since it is only in recent years that 
there has been a general feeling that it 
is just as important to get good qual- 
ity business as it is to sell a large vol- 
ume of new business. Moreover, with 
the agent geographically remote from 
the home ottice and operating as an in- 
dependent contractor, it would have been 
ditficult to operate an adequate distri- 
bution system through the medium of 
individual “agents on any basis which 
did not place a large part of the field 
dollar in the hands of the agent soon 
after the sale. This had the effect of 
placing great emphasis upon the ac- 
tivity of the agent in prospecting, solicit- 
ing, and selling. Moreover, with a large 
percentage of the income to the agent 
being derived from new business, the 
problem of the general agent financing 
the new agent was minimized. More 
recently, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that it is desirable to reduce the 
amount paid the agent for the original 
sale in order to permit the payment of 
larger early renewal commissions with- 
out added policyholder cost. 





SPECIAL PROVISIONS 





To be more specific some companies 
which prior to recent changes were pay- 
ing, for example, 55% graded first-year 
commissions to agents, now are paying 
first-year commissions of 50% graded 
or 45% graded and in one extreme case 
25% graded. (In this latter case, the 
25% first-year commission is accom- 
panied by first and second renewal com- 
missions of an equal amount, 25%.) 
Naturally when such radical changes in 
first-year compensation have been made, 
it has been necessary to make other 
special provisions to accommodate the 
induction of new agents. 


Persistency Consideration 


The traditional renewal compensation 
of nine 5% renewal commissions gave 
no special emphasis in the critical ‘sec- 
ond, third and fourth years. «Very re- 
cently, a number of companies have 
begun to place strong emphasis upon 
persistency through larger renewals dur- 
ing the early policy years. 

Many new plans to compensate agents 
are placing greater emphasis upon the 
control of persistency while at the 
same time showing much greater in- 
dividuality in form. 

Although the greatest improvement 
in persistency may be expected to be 
derived from emphasis placed upon the 
early renewals, further improvement 
may be had through persistency awards 
beyond the normal renewal period or 
by relating non-contributory retirement 
features and sometimes contributions in 
contributory retirement plans to re- 
newing business. In practically all non- 
contributory retirement plans the pen- 
sions are related directly to renewing 
business. Moreover, when there is a 
non-contributory feature along with a 
contributory plan, this feature usually 





depends upon business in force at the 
date of retirement, or even in many 
cases business in torce after the date 
of retirement, thereby laying great 
stress upon the importance ot persis- 
tency. 

It is unanimously agreed that the 
production service is best rendered in 
this country by the agent and the in- 
culcation of the habit of premium pay- 
ing through the continued influence of 
the agent should be carried over a 
period of the first few years and then 
might well be discontinued. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 








There is far from complete agreement 
at the moment as to the persons best 
fitted to carry out the personal service 
and routine service functions. Tradi- 
tionally, most companies have _ con- 
sidered that the service which can be 
offered over the counter in the agency 
office should be handled by cashiers, 
secretaries and other clerks. 


Problem of Veteran Agent 


It is rather generally agreed that a 
man looks to the agent rather than the 
company for personal service and ad- 
vice, and this probably is as it should 
be. However, it is debatable whether 


a career agent of mature years with an 
ever increasing body of policyholders 
can serve his policyholders as well on 
a strictly individual basis as he can by 
delegating the more routine and time- 
consuming service functions to salaried 
employes of the agency with just 
enough personal touch on his part to 
maintain the proper relationship be- 
tween him and his policyholders. If 
we presuppose that an individual agent 
has been extremely successful, and that 
he must give all service personally to 
his clientele, then must we not con- 
clude that the career agent in his later 
years before retirement will become es- 
sentially a service man rather than a 
salesman? This change from the pri- 
mary function of distribution to the 
secondary functions of personal and 
routine service is diametrically opposed 
to the development of outstanding men 
in fields other than distribution where 
the tendency is for the individual to 
draw away from details with the in- 
crease in his value due to knowledge 
and experience. Moreover, men so con- 
stituted as to be good salesmen seldom 
are efficient or even interested in 
handling details. 

In the past, agents were expected to 
render practically all personal service 
and much routine service and in so 
doing were expected to earn additional 














When Fidelity was founded, Oklahoma was 
still Indian Territory—statehood was merely 
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compensation through the medium of 
new sales arising naturally out of serv- 
ice contracts. This arrangement worked 
out very well in spite of the fact that 
this indirect means of compensation 
was anything but ideal to stimulate the 
most unseltish personal service, since 
in the past the industry as a whole was 
an expanding one. During the depres- 
sion of the thirties, however, new sales 
dropped off and there was a consider- 
able increase in the amount of service 
required to policyholders. This re- 
sulted in increased nonremunerative ac- 
tivity on the part of agents and led to 
serious consideration of direct payment 
for service rendered to old policyhold- 
ers beyond the normal renewal period. 


Sacrifice Vested Renewals 


Although a substantial service com- 
mission has been successfully used in 
the distribution of weekly premium and 
monthly debit ordinary insurance, and 
in one or two other instances of pure 
ordinary insurance, vested renewals have 
been completely sacrificed in order to 
keep within reasonable policyholder cost 
and at the same time to provide ade- 
quate income to career men. Since the 
routine collection and personal service 
functions are so important in connec- 
tion with this type of insurance, a new 
agent to replace an old agent removed 
by death, by retirement, or otherwise, 
is inducted and immediately paid a 
service salary related to existing busi- 
ness assigned to him or a minimum 
salary, whichever is larger. Such serv- 
ice salary income related to renewal 
premiums is usually called, not inap- 
propriately, “transferable service sal- 
ary.” In weekly premium insurance 
and in monthly debit ordinary insur- 
ance, additional costs to policyholders 
have been recognized and accepted by 
the public as commensurate with regu- 
lar periodic and clearly defined service. 

It still remains to be established that 
new agents can be_ successfully in- 
ducted into ordinary selling through 
the medium of a service function with 
a service salary. 

Although a relatively large transfer- 
able service salary may become more 
generally used in the future in connec- 
tion with agents of ordinary companies, 
most such companies in revising their 
plans have adopted the practical ex- 
pedient of paying allowances beyond 
the renewal period big enough to lend 
considerable stability to the later in- 
come of the career man and yet kept 
reasonable in cost from the policyholder 
standpoint by being non-transferable. 


Persistency Allowances 


In many instances, this remuneration 
has taken the form of persistency allow- 
ances, 2% of the premiums renewing 
beyond the tenth year or the equivalent 
value in number of cents per thousand. 
Frequently, these allowances have been 
called service fees and occasionally the 
payment of the service fees has been 
contingent upon some evidence that 
service had been rendered. Almost uni- 
versally, these fees have not been vested 
and terminated upon the termination 
of the contract of the agent; in other 
words, they have not been transferable 
to a succeeding agent. 


PERMANENT FEE 








If the fee stays with the business 
then it becomes a permanent fee to be 
paid on all renewal premiums regard- 
less of whether the agent survives or 
not and, therefore, requires a valuation 
similar to that used in evaluating the 
transferable collection fee in the géneral 
agent’s contract. 


Stability During Critical Period 


The traditional commission scale of 
50% and nine 5%’s gave reasonable 
protection to an agent against wide 
economic fluctuations, since an estab- 
lished agent derived a substantial pro- 
portion of his income from renewals 
which carry on reasonably well even 
under severe economic strain. Com- 
panies who recently have reduced the 
first-year commission and increased the 
early renewals have, by so doing, added 


considerably to the stability of the 
agents income. However, agents as a 
whole have felt insecure in their later 
active years as their natural prospect 
lists dwindled and as they failed to 
maintain a reasonable level of income 
from new business. Moreover, as they 
became more and more embroiled in 
service to a large body of policyholders, 
they appeared unable to devote enough 
time to new sales. Also, during the 
later active years, with new volume 
dropping off, they saw their equities 
being depleted before retirement. More- 
over, they looked to retirement upon 
income from renewal accounts which in 
the normal course of events decreased 
annually for 10 years after retirement 
and then ran out. Provision for a higher 
level of income during the later active 
years now is generally being made in 
revised agents’ contracts in the form 
of persistency allowances beyond the 
renewal period. Sometimes these al- 
lowances are called service fees, in 
which case it sometimes is required 
that evidence be given that service is 
rendered to qualify for the fees. Re- 
gardless of what philosophical position 
we may take in relation to income paid 
to the agent during his active career 
and beyond the normal renewal period, 
such income when paid does contribute 
substantially to the security and stabil- 
ity of the career agent during one of 
the most critical periods of his life. 


VESTING RENEWALS 








The agent feels secure in that some 
renewals are vested as a proprietorship 
interest and are payable to him upon 
termination of service as an agent and 
thereby enable him to undertake a new 
remunerative enterprise. The _ tradi- 
tional method of vesting all of the nine 
5% renewal commissions upon death 
in the past has been carried over into 
practically all of the new compensation 
plans. Very recently, a few companies 
have contributed substantially to the 
security of the agents by adding various 
group lines of coverage for the protec- 
tion of the agents. 


Problem of Retirement 


In the past, with two or three notable 
exceptions, provision for retirement of 
the agent was considered to be through 
the medium of the building of equities 
by the agent in vested renewal commis- 
sions which usually terminated 10 years 
after the date of issue of the policies, 
although sometimes were extended for 
as long as 15 or 20 policy years in some 
of the smaller companies. In many in- 
stances, agents tend to sell somewhat 
less life insurance in the last 10 years 
of their active careers. This results in 
terminal equities of the agent being 
disappointingly smail when he comes 
to retirement. Moreover, the income 
from the equities decreases annually 
and terminates at the end of 10 years, 
in most cases, from the date of retire- 
ment. Hence, the agent’s retirement, 
based upon decreasing income over a 
limited number of years, required that 
the agent continue some degree of ac- 
tivity in selling new business. 

We have witnessed in the last 15 
years a marked change in the social 
thinking in the United States in con- 
nection with retirement. We have a 
national program under the social secur- 
ity act which covers a large proportion 
of our population, although it does not 
cover independent contractors such as 
agents. We have witnessed a_ very 
rapid development in the use of self- 
insured plans, life insurance group re- 
tirement plans, and individual policies 
in connection with pension trust plans 
for retirement. It, therefore, was quite 
natural that during this period, think- 
ing insurance management turned to the 
development of appropriate plans for 
the retirement of agents. A few com- 
panies have revised their agents’ con- 
tracts to change them to an employer- 
employe status. thereby bringing them 
under the social security act. 

Agents’ pension plans have been de- 
veloped on the non-contributory basis, 
on the pure contributory basis, and on 
the contributory basis with additional 


non-contributory features. From the 
nature of the relationship between the 
conipany and the agent which in most 
CasCo is an independent contractor status, 
the adaptation of known and well-tested 
pension methods to agents involves spe- 
cial technique in the absence of the 
usual salary or wage to the employe. 


Non-Contributory Plans 


A few non-contributory retirement 
plans are in use in the United States. 
in such plans the usual period of serv- 
ice required before retirement is 20 
years. Typical examples of United 
States plans are: (a) 2% of renewal 
commissions paid during the last 30 
years of active service; (b) 3% of re- 
newals paid over the last 20 years of 
service with an adjustment for relative 
persistency; (c) $1.20 per thousand of 
business in force beyond the period 
during which the agent is receiving re- 
newal commissions, such income being 
frozen after age 70 at the amount 
derived from the business in force at 
age 70 of the retired agent. 

Non-contributory plans are used al- 
most universally in Canada. Such a 
typical non-contributory pension plan 
calls for retirement not earlier than age 
60. Later retirement is allowed at the 
agent’s option. Twenty years of con- 
tinuous service immediately preceding 
retirement with an average yearly pro- 
duction of $50,000 are required. The 
pension equals the average renewal in- 
come for the last 15 years before re- 
tirement, excluding second year com- 
missions, and is guaranteed for five 
years. Except for the guaranteed pen- 
sion payments, there are no death, dis- 
ability, or withdrawal benefits. After 
retirement, only second year commis- 
sions are paid on business then in force, 
the remaining contractual renewals be- 
ing used to offset the pension cost. 

It is not uncommon for companies 
using contributory retirement plans to 
add a non-contributory feature, usually 
in the form of a continuation after re- 
tirement of the basic persistency allow- 
ances or service fees, in order to aug- 
ment the contributory annuity and at 
the same time expedite the inclusion 
of a reasonable past service credit in 
connection with agents already under 
contract and well established at the 
introduction of the retirement plan. 

In the adaptation of contributory pen- 
sion methods to, the agents’ field, the 
retirement age, the qualification period 
and vesting period all more or less fol- 
low normal commercial plans. 





CONTRIBUTIONS 





Contributions generally follow com- 
mercial plans in that they are related 
to the total income to the agent. How- 
éver, in a number of instances in order 
to give a better persistency balance and 
incidentally to give the effect of a 
gradual participation in the plan after 
a very short waiting period, the con- 
tributions are related to renewal pre- 
miums or renewal commissions, or busi- 
ness renewing in the periods when re- 
newals normally would be paid. Fre- 
quently a top limit is put on the amount 
that an agent may contribute and the 
company match in any one year. When 
we consider that the cost of providing 
pensions in most companies has been 
offset to some extent by less vested 
commissions, we see the necessity to 
use such a limit since one or two ex- 
ceptional agents in the million dollar 
class might easily upset the assumed 
relationship between salvage from non- 
vested renewals and the added pension 
costs. A number of companies in order 
to expedite the accounting have utilized 
an annual machine accounting of busi- 
ness paid for and in force and have 
related the contributions to such busi- 
ness as dollars or cents per thousand. 
The pension formula for the benefits 
almost always is on the money pur- 
chase basis. 

Thus we see that great strides re- 
cently have been made for providing 
adequately for the retirement of the 
agent. The added cost for retirement 
benefits is expected to be at least par- 
tially offset by savings from the non- 
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vested renewals of agents withdrawing ; 
other than by death or retirement, 4 | 4 12 
liberal retirement plan along with more | dustt 
stable income to ,career agents may | 2" 
be expected to bring about a -markedq field. 
improvement in the survival rate of § Plast 
agents. Although this improvement in numb 
the survival rate will tend to reduce ' & 
the salvage from non-vested renewals, ber t 
the increased efficiency due to the bet.§ it 40 
ter survival rate and the higher perp SUP 
centage of successful career men will such 
bring about a reduction in overheadg 44 h 
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of approaching the problem of getting} be ea: 
new high-type men into the agency§ stated 
field: (1) the advance system, and (2) which 
the salary system. In the past, very tions. 


few companies have paid salaries to 
new agents. Nearly all companies have 
used the so-called advance system. This 
system is predicated on the assumption 
that the agent, being a free contractor, 
should assume the tull risk of his em. 
ployment. It cannot be expected that 
he will immediately earn enough cash 
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over, if he did sell a substantial volume, 
there is such a large proportion of the 
income related to that volume payable 
to him as deferred first-year commis. 
sions or as renewal commissions, his 
cash return would be inadequate fo 
the moment. Hence, money is advanced 
to the agent upon the assignment of his 
equities related to the sale of his busi 
ness. This system has survived many 
generations and has produced an amaz 
ing development in the sale of life in 
surance in the United States. On the 
one hand, it has drawn many conspict- 
ous life insurance salesmen into the in- 
dustry. On the other hand, it ha 
simultaneously attracted large number 
of unqualified and thoroughly unfit 
agents. In more recent years, since the 
agent’s job is requiring a much mort 
highly trained man, it has become in 
creasingly evident that the psychologi- 


lishing himself in a situation where h 
has reasonable assurance of a fixed in 
come to cover his immediate budgetary 
requirements, 


permanent salary plan for agents. Sal 
ary plans are carefully geared to min 
mum volume of new business and 
sometimes minimum theoretical cash 
commission earnings in such a way 4 
to leave sufficient time and energy fof 
the agent to be intensively trained fot 
his new duties. Usually, if his theo 
retical cash commission earnings excee 
the salary, he gets the excess imme- 
diately or in instalments. The fixed 
stable income with intensive training, 
with volume requirements low enough Californ: 
to permit the training, and with the |pi,, Jo 
control of the agent’s activities through lio, ’ 
the employer-employe relationship, 1 |ypj 
aimed at the induction of a limited num- 
ber of high-grade men even though the 
cost per man may seem high. Although 
the record to date on salary experiments |¢,, 
by companies is anything but encoutf- 
aging, it is difficult to avoid the com}; 
clusion that many of the characteris 
tics of a salary plan are desirable, evet 
necessary, in these times if we are 4 
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Mae an industry to compete with other in- 
- A} ‘ustries in the induction of the kind 
mote | of men who should represent us in the 
may | field. Some plan placing strong em- 
irked phasis on_ the objective of a smaller 
€ of number of much more efficient agents 
. Mf, essential. It is important to remem- 
-duce ber that any salary plan involving as 
— it does an employer-employe relation- 
er. ship, carries with it legal complications 
Pet-F uch as social security taxes, fair wage 
Bo. and hour laws, public liability while on 
"ba company business, etc. 
Bat. It is important that a high degree of 
simplicity be maintained in the actual 
———§ contract which is used with the agent. 
He is not a cost man, he is not an ac- 
countant, he is not an analyst and the 
———f provisions designed to benefit him and 
thods! to give him a sound career basis should 
ettingyy be easily understandable and so clearly 
gencype stated as to avoid misunderstandings 
d (2) which might run into serious complica- 
very tions. 
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lepen§ particularly in cases where these gains 
d n0B are not yet realized. 
quired} = Various underwriting problems arising 
Mortt- from the termination of hostilities were 
lume § reviewed by Mr. Hoskins, as chairman 
of the B® of the committee on aviation, including 
ayable® the effect that war-time developments in 
mms § the field of aviation may have on post- 
” rs war aviation accident rates. A. L. Joyce, 
* Connecticut General, stressed the need 


for new statistics in this field. Various 
ways of treating the aviation hazard 
were reviewed by A. C. Webster, Mu- 
tual Life. Current company practices in 
the writing of this hazard were outlined 
by J. R.-Herman, Metropolitan Life, 
and Pearce Shepherd, Prudential. 
Messrs. W. O. Menge, Lincoln National, 
R. E. Moyer, Northwestern National, 
and W. J. November, Equitable Society, 
considered other problems connected 
with the termination of war, such as the 
cessation of the use of the war clause 
for currently issued policies and the res- 
toration of disability and double indem- 
nity benefits cancelled by their terms at 
the outbreak of war. 


Mass, Mutual Writes Group 


H. R. Peirce, Massachusetts Mutual, 

opened the discussion on group insur- 
ance by outlining the reasons which have 
led his company to enter the field. These 
mainly concern agency relationships, 
allied with the thought that mass selling 
wad be making inroads on individual 
sales, 
J. G. Bruce, Colonial, indicated some 
of the reasons why it is difficult for a 
company, particularly a small one, to 
enter the group field. D. N. Warters, 
Bankers of Iowa, stated that for a com- 
pany new to the group field, competition, 
fBlack of technical help and informative 
source material are serious problems. 
Group permanent is replete with pitfalls 
and difficulties, he warned. 

C. H. Tookey, Occidental, Cal., said 
he does not encourage companies with 
ai: 00d ordinary sales forces to enter the 

restoup field but he urged any company 
desiring to do so to offer all lines of 
‘}stoup, including one or more of the 

Newer lines, to interest employer pros- 
pects. He favors a combination of group 
“P{nhuities and group term insurance over 

stoup permanent insurance for pension 
Purposes. 

Newer developments in the group field 
Were reviewed by M. J. Wood, Travel- 
tts; H. S. Beers, Aetna; Marcus Gunn, 
palifornia-Western States, and Morris 
"ike, John Hancock, including coverage 
‘or manufacturers associations, labor 
‘tions and employe associations. 

€ extension of group to cover wives 
and dependent children- of employes was 
liscussed by W. A. Milliman, Equitable 
Society, and G. W. Fitzhugh, Metro- 
olitan, the latter being opposed to such 
tvelopments. 
r A. Linton, president Provident 
“utual, as section chairman led a dis- 
“tssion on social insurance including 
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old-age and survivors, unemployment, 
health and medical care. Old-age and 
survivors insurance was reviewed by Dr. 
Rainard Robbins, actuary for the House 
ways and means committee’s technical 
staff to study social insurance legisla- 
tion. Progress is being made in solving 
the problems involved in extending old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage to 
all workers, he said. W. R. Williamson, 
G, E. Immerwahr and Harry Mehlman, 
actuaries, presented various problems 
found in the operations of the existing 
old-age and survivors insurance program 
and suggested remedies. 

Bruce R. Power, Canadian Life Off- 
cers Association, told of developments 
in Canada, outlining preliminary pro- 
posals which have been made by the 
dominion government, including a uni- 
versal pension, irrespective of need, to 
all Canadians over 70. 

Henry Beers, Aetna Life, outlined de- 
velopments in unemployment compensa- 
tion in the United States, while R. J. 
Learson, Western & Southern, told of 
the Ohio situation. 

Social security, health and sickness 
benefit proposals were reviewed by 
Albert Pike, Life Association of Amer- 
ica. Canadian developments in this field 
were discussed by James Hunter, V. R. 
Smith, Confederation Life, and Hugh 
Wolfenden, Toronto. 


Industrial Problem 


Problems arising in calculating of non- 
forfeiture values in industrial policies un- 
der the new legislation is complicated by 
the indirect relationships of premiums, 
benefits and cash surrender values. For 
example, on life and 20-payment life 
issued at the same weekly premium at 
infantile ages, the benefits are the same 
up to age 10, thereafter being different. 
There is some doubt as to whether state 
officials will require a definition in indus- 
trial policies if cash surrender values are 
shown, it was pointed out. 

The committee preparing derived 
values based on the 1941 standard indus- 
trial and sub-standard industrial tables 
has decided to prepare six complete sets 
of values at 214%, 3% and 3%% inter- 
est on both standard and sub-standard 
bases. The work has not yet started, but 
good progress has been made in the rais- 
ing of funds for this work which will 
cost about $50,000. The hope is ex- 
pressed that all companies writing in- 
dustrial business will contribute. 

Long term plans, such as convertible 
term to age 65, double protection, etc., 
have not proven popular with industrial 
applicants, although economic conditions 
of the last few years may have Had 
something to do with it, it was brought 
out. 

In a discussion of the place of smaller 
industrial policies in a high wage econ- 
omy, it was agreed that although there 
have been larger policies, particularly in 
the war years, there is still a place for 
small policies. In the working man’s 
home an attempt is made to have most 
of the insurance on the head of the 
house, but there is a definite need for 
small amounts on other members of the 
family because of the lack of savings 
available to meet an emergency, such as 
the death of wife or child. 

Attention was also given the resump- 
tion and expansion of activities of the 
mortality committee and plans being es- 
tablished with respect to the allowance 
of the special study committee by cer- 
tain companies for students returning 
from the armed forces. Mortality studies 
on the subjects of annuitants’ mortality, 
policies for large amounts, and settle- 
ment options were urged. Two or three 
companies outlined their plans for assist- 
ing students in preparing for society and 
institute examinations. 





McCurry Released from Navy 


Lt. Comm. R. Blayne McCurry has 
been released from the navy and will 
return to Indianapolis as vice-president 
and treasurer of Pictorial Publishers. 
Formerly editor of the “Estate-O- 
Graph,” he was on the headquarters staff 
of public relations at Great Lakes as 
officer in charge of press and photog- 
raphy. 


Fete Wade at Harrisburg 
on Ohio Nat'l Annversary 
President Troy Appleby and other 


head office executives, Deputy Commis- 
sioner Ralph Alexander of Pennsylvania 





GEORGE N. WADE 


and business and civic leaders of Harris- 
burg gathered at a dinner for George N. 


Wade on his 25th anniversary as gen- on “Something Old—Something New! 


eral agent for Ohio National Life at 
Harrisburg. In addition to Mr. Appleby, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Appleby, 
the head office group consisted of Ray 


Hodges, agency vice-president, and 
Grant Westgate, superintendent of 
agencies. 


The agents presented Mr. Wade with 
applications for $1 million that had been 
produced in October in his honor. 

Mr. Appleby gave an address 
“Character.” 


on 


Ellis Addresses League 
of New York Women 


Raymond C. Ellis, New York gen- 
eral agent Home Life of New York, 
spoke to the League of Life Insurance 
Women of New York. Mr. Ellis 
stressed the necessity of getting back 
to foot-work and head-work, “if we 
are to overcome the transition from the 
age of saving to the age of spending.” 
Agents must become more skillful in 
planning and closing. They must render 
better service and be ready to give 
full-hearted counsel and _ cooperation. 
Guests included Charles W. Campbell, 
Newark manager of Prudential, and 
A. G. Joseph, general agent Home Life. 

Harold N. Sloane will speak Dec. 4 


P? 





THE UNCERTAINTY 
IN THE PERIOD CERTAIN 


RANDMOTHER may outlive granddad 
like the mortality table says. And by the law 
of averages, she'll probably outlive the certain 
period under his income policy, too. 


But she'll never outlive his income if his 
policy has the Occidental Continuance to 


Beneficiary provision 


It’s a policy rider which guarantees that 
when the retirement policy matures and income 
starts, the full amount will continue as long as 


the widow lives also. 


Yes, it does the same job as a joint and sur- 
vivor income option—but it costs so much less! 


And it’s funny how men insist on having 
this benefit when it is explained. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Agents Aid Selection Tests 


The hundreds of agents who are co- 
operating, through their local life under- 
writers associations, with the Sales Re- 
search Bureau’s project to develop reli- 
able tests for the selection of new 
agents are performing a service of. the 
greatest value to the life insurance busi- 
ness. Sales ability, unlike such traits 
as mathematical or intellectual prowess, 
is very difficult to appraise and cannot 
be determined by the type of examina- 
tion in which ability is measured by the 
greatest number of right answers. Since 
sales ability is so tied up with person- 
ality traits the problem is to determine 
what traits are common to successful 
life insurance agents and how they can 
be measured by means of tests or ques- 
tionnaires. 

Not only do-established agents pro- 
vide reliable basis for picking those 
traits which are associated with success- 
ful agents but these agents by their 
large-scale cooperation furnish the im- 
portant element of numbers. The army’s 
wartime experience with pyschological 
tests has indicated very clearly the 
value of having a sufficient number of 
persons to make sure that the sample 
on which the test is based is typical. If 
the number is too small the danger that 
significant items will~be overlooked and 
possible chance of variations being ac- 
corded unwarranted significance is 
greatly increased. 

The difficulty with any test, in fact 
the best test that might conceivably be 
developed, is that it is bound to let some 
men through who should be screened 
out and keep out an occasional man 
who would make a good agent. This 
is sure to happen with anything short 
of clairvoyance but it can be kept to a 
minimum if the tests are based on a 
sound body of observations and a suf- 
ficiently large mass of data so that the 
effect of chance variations is reduced to 
a minimum. It is somewhat the same 
as with constructing a mortality table: 
A small number of lives would be suf- 
ficient if there could be assurance that 
they were entirely typical but the safest 
way of being sure of having a typical 
sample is to base findings on the largest 
practicable number. 

Though experts are agreed that tests 
can never displace judgment in select- 
ing salesmen, there is no doubt that a 
reliable test or tests would be an invalu- 
able supplement to the interview and 
the appraisal of the personal history 
items in the application blank. 

A few life companies have done valu- 
able pioneering work with psychological 
tests but the rest have done little or 


nothing with them although of course 
the widely used aptitude index of the 
Sales Research Bureau is in the nature 
of a test. It is probably just as well 
that so little has been done by indi- 
vidual life companies in the way of ex- 
perimenting with tests for unless a com- 
pany employs or retains an expert the 
experimenting is likely to be of a type 
that can produce nothing conclusive. An 
article by J. Robert Hilgert in the 
“Harvard Business Review” states that 
it is not clearly realized that the ad- 
ministration and interpreting of tests 
is a highly complex and technical task 
requiring good judgment, wide experi- 
ence, and a thorough knowledge of the 
limitations of any test. The adminis- 
trator must understand clearly what 
traits and qualities he wishes to meas- 
ure and these will vary according to the 
company, the product, and type of sales 
approach, as well as the people with 
whom the salesman must come in con- 
tact. 

Psychologists and counsellors offer- 
ing testing service are agreed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hilgert, that the following 
basic traits and qualities are found in 
successful salesmen, though in addition 
to measuring these traits, the tests 
should measure and should be inter- 
preted in the light of other aptitudes 
which are required by the particular 
type of selling, the particular product 
and the company: (1) emotional sta- 
bility, the ability to take turndowns 
without losing self-control or becoming 
depressed; (2) self-sufficiency, the abil- 
ity to work independently and _ con- 
stantly attack fresh problems; (3) ob- 
jective-mindedness, the ability to face 
facts and report them honestly; (4) 
dominance, the ability to control and 
direct interviews; (5) self-confidence, 
belief in the individual’s own ability to 
get what he goes after; (6) social-mix- 
ing qualities, which show that the per- 
son desires and needs human compan- 


ionship in groups; (7) tact and diplo- 
macy, two very important qualities 
which indicate that the person has the 
ability to handle delicate interhuman 


situations with such smoothness as to 
instill a maximum of good feeling in 
others; (8) social judgment, the ability 
to recognize during the course of an in- 
terview the mental and emotional state 
of others from what they say, their 
facial expressions, and the way they 
act; (9) sense of humor, which includes 
the ability to take a kidding; (10) sales 
aptitude, a genuine interest in selling 
and a natural flair for convincing others; 
(11) mental ability as demonstrated by 


speed of thinking, quality of thinking, 
and ability to follow instructions. 

Mr. Hilgert reports that question- 
naires sent out to 500 sales executives 
elicited the fact that roughly 10% of 
those responding found sales tests use- 
ful in a number of ways and about 8% 
of those who had never used tests 
said they were definitely interested in 
improving their sales selection pro- 
cedures and were gathering information 
on the use of tests. Apparently selec- 
tion tests have passed through the dif- 
ficult period when business men either 
laughed them off as quackery or else 


fell so hard for them that tl 


ley expected 


too much and were consequently digi, 


lusioned. 


Payment of salaries to agents anq 
other modifications of the straight com. 


mission system, which put 


sponsibility on management for care 
ful selection, lend an added _ incentiy, 
for the development of reliable selectig, 


tests as rapidly as possible. 
who cooperate in providing 


for the establishment of the norm q 
doing much to assure themselves of th 


right kind of colleagues 1 
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PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Donald J. Wellenkamp, assistant sec- 
retary and advertising manager of Wash- 
ington National, is in Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago, undergoing treatment for 
ulcers. 

G. A. L’Estrange, vice-president and 
agency director of Wisconsin National 
Life, has been reelected president of 
the Oshkosh Apostolate, a Catholic 
charity organization in Oshkosh, Wis. 

David G. Hoefflin, younger son of 
Walter R. Hoefflin, Sr., Seattle general 
agent of Pacific Mutual Life, has re- 
joined his father’s agency. David Hoef- 
flin was agency cashier in Seattle from 
1937-41 and then served in the field for 
six months before he joined the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Co., where he served 
until this year. He was disqualified 
for war service due to a football injury. 
Before he went to Seattle a year ago 
the senior Mr. Hoefflin was in the home 
office agency department for 22 years, 
prior to that having been a Conneti- 
cut Mutual general agent for 10 years. 
His older son, Walter R. Hoefflin, Jr., 
is manager of Alexander & Alexander’s 
life department in Los Angeles. A son- 
in-law, Marshall Washington, Jr., is 
with the Gilbert agency of Pacific Mu- 
‘tual in Loos Angeles. 

In the annual inter-agency contest 
the Hoefflin agency achieved 324% of 
its quota with David Hoefflin contribut- 
ing heavily to the record. 

Lewis W. Douglas, president of Mu- 
tual Life, made a two-week visit to 
Phoenix, Ariz., to inspect some of his 
ranch holdings in the southern part of 
the state. He maintains an office on 
the fifth floor of the Security building 
in Phoenix, in the same suite occupied 
by the Arizona agency of the company. 

Edwin B. Harris, with Prudential in 
Indianapolis for 42 years, was honored 
at a luncheon on his retirement on 
pension. He has been district superin- 
tendent since 1924. He plans to travel 
and he and Mrs. Harris, as their first 
objective, are making a trip to see their 
son John who is in the army in Texas. 

Alden H. Smith of the E. T. Proctor 
Agency of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Nashville, Tenn., a million dollar pro- 
ducer prior to a period in service, has 
been appointed campaign director for 
Nashville and Davidson county for the 
infantile paralysis fund drive in January. 

Ben F. Hadley, general agent of 
Equitable of Iowa, has been chosen 
chairman for the 1946 war chest cam- 
paign in Columbus. He has taken part 
in 18 community chest campaigns. 

Claris Adams, president of Ohio State 


Life, was the opening speaker at th 
community fund campaign at Mansfie 


He is an officer of the Col 


munity fund and conducted the can 
paign there with outstanding  suceey 


several years ago. 


Everett L. Chambers, agency seer 


tary of Guarantee Mutua 
honored on completion of 
service with the company. 


in the agency department presented hig 


with an engraved pen and 
a luncheon. 
from the company. 


Harry K. Coffey, manager of Mut 


Benefit H. & A. and United 


in Portland, Ore., and Charles A. Hi 


lop of that office are active i 
an insurance post of the A 


gion in Portland. Mr. Coffey recen 
He was a lie 


returned to civilian life. 
tenant colonel attached to 


air command. Mr. Hyslop, is a 
commander of the legion post at M 


desto, Cal. 


Mr. Coffey is a civilian flyer and i 


years has operated his ow 
covering his territory. 


Bryce Little, chairman of Old Ame 


ican Life of Seattle, has 
Bank of Auburn, Wash., in 


with a group of Auburn business met. 


Herbert P. Lindsley, vice president aq 
educational director of Farmers & Ban 


ers Life, and Mrs. Lindsley 


ents of a son, their fourth child. 


Clayton Mammel, Farme 


ers, and Paul Jernigan, Penn Mutt 
were among the participants in a Wid 
ita bond rally radio show over radio st 
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John J. Willinger, 59, district ma 
ager at St. Paul of Northwestern 
He was atti 
in St. Paul Life Underwriters, Inc., a 


tional Life, died there. 


in the §t. Paul Managers 
Agents Club. 


Henry E. Straight, 80, former prt 
dent of New Era Life, Grand Rapié 


Mich., and later a general 
at his home there. 


W. J. Tingle, 63, special agent at Ne 
Castle, Ky., of Mutual Life, died fro 


a heart attack. 

John H. Burns, Sr., 85, 
the Harris, Burns 
Wichita and vice-president 


&»Bankers Life, died in a Wichita ho 
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pital following an extended illness. He 
had remained active in business circles 
until his last illness. He had been in 
the insurance business in Wichita for 
more than 50 years, locating there in 
1893. In the early days the firm name 
was Stewart & Burns until it was 
dissolved in 1916, his partner being the 
late J. H. Stewart, who was also an officer 
of Farmers & Bankers Life. One of his 
sons, John H. Burns, Jr., is now active 
head of the Harris, Burns & Co. agency 
and president of the Wichita Chamber 
of Commerce. Robert L. Burns, for- 
merly with the agency, now is vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Wichita. 

Graeme Wallace Berwick, the 19-year- 
old son of H. Bennet Berwick, agency 
supervisor at Grand Rapids for Mutual 
Benefit Life, and Mrs. Berwick, died 
suddenly at San Francisco. Funeral 
services were held at Toronto and in- 
terment was in Montreal. Among the 
pallbearers were J. H. Lithgow, general 
manager of Manufacturers Life; O. Sam 
Cummings, general agent of Kansas 
City Life, Dallas, and W. McMillan, 
branch manager of Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto. Until last May H. B. Ber- 
wick had been supervisor of field serv- 
ice for Manufacturers Life for many 
years. : 

Winthrop A. Hamlin, 54, sales editor 
of the Insurance Field, died in New 
York City. A familiar figure at New 
York City and national insurance gath- 
eratings, Mr. Hamlin joined the Field 
in April of 1943 as associate editor in 
the New York office, going from the 
Spectator where he served for eight 
years as assistant editor. Within a few 
weeks after his promotion to the posi- 
tion of sales editor he was hospitalized 
on the advice of his physician. He died 
of throat cancer. 

Mr. Hamlin was an alumnus of Har- 
vard. For 10 years he lived and worked 
in Europe as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Paris Herald, the European 
edition of the New York Herald 


COMPANIES 


Penn Mutual 
Passes $1 Billion 
Mark in Assets 


Penn Mutual Life has passed the $1 
billion mark in assets for the first time 
and has joined the big ten life compa- 
nes of the world whose individual assets 
are over that figure. This total repre- 
sents an increase of more than $50 mil- 
lion in Penn Mutual assets in 1945. 

In passing the $1 billion mark, Penn 
Mutual, now in its 99th year, also quali- 
fes for listing with 43 top-ranking busi- 
ness firms in the United States with 
total resources of $1 billion or more. 











4 Penn Mutual becomes the 44th member 


of the group, of which 27, or more than 
a are financial or insurance institu- 
ions, 

Assets of the company shown in the 
frst annual report in 1948 were $31,858. 
At that time the company had issued 
418 policies compared with the 673,232 
policies and annuity contracts in force 
today, Since its founding in 1847 the 
stowth of Penn Mutual has been con- 
tmuous despite the seven major eco- 
ons depressions experienced during 
Ms lite, 





Home State Life Buys Building 


Home State Life of Oklahoma City 
has purchased the Masonic Temple at 
ixth and Robinson streets as a new 
Ome office building, according to Joe 
| Morse, president. The original cost 
Was $1,200,000 and it is said that it could 
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Neports on Reliance Mutual 


Reliance Mutual Life at Dec. 31, 1944 
’s assets $794,613 and surplus $207,- 
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459, according to report of an examina- 
tion by the Illinois department. O. W. 
Carlson is president. 

Ordinary insurance in force at Dec. 
31 amounted to $4,578,491 and there 
were 4,705 policies. There were 819 
industrial policies in force for a total 
of $219,285. 


New Highs for Old Line Life 


Both insurance in force and assets of 
Old Line Life of America reached an 
all-time high as of Sept. 30. Insurance 
in force totaled $96,632,557, a net in- 
crease of $3,536,975 and assets were 
$30,623,172, a gain of $1,530,808. Acci- 
dent, health and hospital premiums in- 
creased 9.25% compared with a year 
ago. Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in the nine months totaled 
$1,334,664, with $639,460 going to living 
policyholders and $695,204 to  bene- 
ficiaries. 


COMPANY MEN 


Daggett President 
of Old Line Life 


MILWAUKEE—James H. Daggett, 
for the last nine years executive vice- 
president of Old 
Line Life of Amer- 
ica, has been 
elected president to 
succeed John E. 
Reilly, who died 
Oct. 28. 

With a_ back- 
ground of more 
than 30 years in 
the banking and 
financial field, Mr. 
Daggett became a 
director of Old 
Line in August, 
1934, while a vice- 
president and di- 
rector of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank 
of Milwaukee. He became actively as- 
sociated with Old Line July -1, 1936, 
when he was chosen to the then newly 
created position of executive vice-presi- 
dent. His banking background included 
10 years with the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank in Milwaukee before enter- 














J. H. Daggett 


ing the bond department of Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank in 1913. Three years later 
he became manager of the department, 
was elected assistant cashier in 1920, 
vice-president in 1921 and a director in 
1928. He was active in the American 
Institute of Banking and the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Daggett has long been prominent 
in civic, educational and religious affairs 
of Milwaukee. 


Blackford Heads 
Maryland Life 


William S. Blackford has been elected 
president of Maryland Life filling the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of 
Douglas H. Rose. He has been first 
vice-president and has been with Mary- 
land Life for many years. 

Secretary Charles G. Smith was 
elected first vice-president and will also 
continue his position of secretary. 


Life & Casualty V. P. 


Returns from Navy 


Lt. Comdr. Guilford Dudley, Jr., has 
returned from the navy to hfs post as 
vice-president and ordinary department 
manager of Life & Casualty. Mr. Dudley 
served in the Asiatic-Pacific theater and 
the Philippines campaign. He received a 
citation from Admiral W. F. Halsey for 
his service as air operations officer on 
an aircraft carrier. 

Claude B. Dudley has returned from 
the army to Life & Casualty as manager 
of its supply department. = 








McKenzie Protective Life 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Charles B. McKenzie has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
Protective Life of Birmingham, which 
is now engaged in an aggressive agency 
expansion program. Mr. McKenzie will 
have charge of all agency affairs of the 
company through the south. 

He was Protective Life supervisor of 
agencies for Texas before the war, join- 
ing the company in 1940. He has been 


A Sailor 





said to us: 


“I have just received and 
read your booklet ‘Informa- 


tion for Veterans,” 


“I not only want to thank 
you for it, but I would. like 
to extend my sincere con- 
gratulations to the writer or 
writers who did it, and to 
your company for publishing 
and distributing it. Its tone 
of simple clarity, friendli- 
ness and honesty is most re- 


freshing. 


“Tt will do much good, and 
it will gain many new friends 
for yourselves and your com- 


pany. I am one of them.” 








This letter is one of several thou- 
sand which we have received from 
servicemen the world over, during 
the past 244 years in which New 
England Mutual’s advertising has 
been devoted to the interests of our 
fighting men. 


this 
Company should feel the effects of 


Fieldmen who represent 


this goodwill for years to come. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA + 1835 
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a lieutenant in the air corps and has just 
been released from active military duty. 


Deeds Aetna Life Director 


Charles W. Deeds, president and gen- 
eral manager of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
has been elected a director of the four 
Aetna Life companies to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of William 
R. C. Corson. 


SALES MEETS 


Pres. Parkinson at 
65th Year Rally 
of Woods Agency 


President T. I. Parkinson of Equitable 
Society was the principal speaker at the 
65th anniversary celebration of the 
Woods Agency at Pittsburgh and the 
Veteran Legion gathering. He paid trib- 
ute to the agency’s outstanding produc- 
tion in a campaign in October which 
produced $3,700,595 written volume of 
life insurance or 116% of quota. 

The agency competed with and beat 
the Ryan agency of Detroit in the con- 
test. Manager R. M. Ryan, C. L. Lund- 
gren, associate manager, and four lead- 
ing agents from Detroit attended. 

J. M. Pfeil, Pittsburgh, group super- 
visor, was the leading agent in volume 
of business written in the Woods organ- 














ization, and Lisle A. Spencer, Youngs- 
town, associate agency manager, led the 
agency in number of cases written. 
Other associates who qualified for the 
“65 Grand Club” with a production of 
$65,000 or better in the month were 
H. D. Smith, Cochranton, Pa.; Julian 
Park, unit manager at Altoona; F, H. 
Conrad, unit manager, and E. J. Young, 
both of Johnstown; M. J. Donnelly, New 
Castle, and W. D. Guthrie, unit man- 
ager, Indiana, Pa. Lawrence C. Woods, 
Jr., local manager, acknowledged the 
outstanding performance of the leaders. 

There also was a luncheon meeting 
and sales conference following which 
the entire group attended a matinee of 
the “Ice-Capades.” 

Paul Speicher, R. & R. Service, spoke 
on “Let’s Look Ahead.” Speakers at the 
sales conference included A. B. Dalager, 
second vice-president of Equitable; Man- 
ager Ryan, Paul DeF. Hicks, manager, 
eastern field division group department, 
and Dr. Erdman Harris, headmaster, 
Shadyside Academy. 


Michigan Agents Celebrate 


Record Sales Drive 


The Michigan agency force of Wis- 
consin National Life met at Lansing, in 
a “Victory” luncheon meeting celebrat- 
ing the October drive honoring G. A. 
L’Estrange, vice-president and agency 
manager. 

Production results for October from 
the group was $906,132 new life policies 
and over $3 million new accident and 
health premiums. This was the largest 
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Just this: 


STATEMENT OF FACT OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


HAVING a good thing to sell is over half the battle; this 
is an axiom understood and appreciated by every salesman. 
Last year, Modern Woodmen Agents sold 30.8 more new 
business than in the preceding year—the increase in the in- 
dustry, as a whole, was only 3.4 for the same period. 


ALL COMPANIES 
_ 


WOODMEN OF AMERICA 





Our men had a eet thing to sell. 
Agents made money last year, are m 
continue to do so . . . because of a liberal compensation plan, 
aggressive field work and sympathetic Home Office co-operation. 
YOUR inquiry into the possibilities of a connection as a per- 
sonally producing District Manager, in charge of other men, is 
cordially invited. Generous financing 
“without obligation, today. 


MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 


W. CABLE JACKSON + 
1500 Third Avenue, Rock Island, Illinois 
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volume of business ever produced by the 
Wisconsin National Michigan agency 
force. 

M. S. Kirkpatrick, Michigan superin- 
tendent of agents, presided. The home 
office was represented by Vice-President 
L’Estrange and Senderhauf, 
agency assistant. Talks were given by 
both these officials, by Field Supervisor 
A. G. Hambaum, Grand Rapids, M. F. 
Faupel, Ypsilanti, who exceeded $100,000 
in the drive; E. B. Moran, Croswell, 
whose production was $90,000; George 
Wilkinson, Muskegon, $87,000, and E. 
Matyn, Detroit, $70,000. 

Business totaling $103,172 was turned 
in at the meeting, Jos. Day, Ypsilanti, 
leading with $21,000; Harold Lang- 
worthy, Wayne, $15,000, and Emerson 
Moran, Croswell, $14,000. 





Guardian Life Managers 
Meet on Procedure 


Guardian Life managers met in Chi- 
cago for three days to discuss develop- 
ments in company procedure. James 
McLain, president of the company; 
Frank F. Weidenborner, agency vice- 
president; John C. Slattery, agency di- 
rector; Charles S. Butt, head of the pen- 
sion planning department, and Miss 
Beatrice Jones, agency director in 
charge of the women’s division, were 
among the company officials attending 
the convention. 


Federal’s Top Clubs Meet Again 


The Federal Life Club and Inner 
Circle, top production units of Federal 
Life of Chicago, will resume meetings 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., April 20-25, 
with between 75 and 100 agents quali- 
fying. During the war qualifiers were 
awarded war bonds. 








Confer on Veteran Training 


MADISON, WIS.—Eighteen midwest 
district managers of North American 
Life & Casualty from Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana, attended a five-day meeting 
with company officials in Madison, 
where it maintains a training school. A 
major feature of the meeting was the 
formulating of plans for a specialized 
educational and training program at that 
school to fit returning veterans as suc- 
cessful agents. The plan, according to 
H. P. Skoglund, president, includes in- 
dividual coaching under the district man- 
ager and financial assistance wherever 
necessary. 


Howlett Conducts Okla. Rally 


_Earl H. Howlett, educational super- 
visor of New York Life, will conduct 
a three-day conference of the Okla- 
homa agency Dec. 10-12. 


N. W. Mutual Okla. Meeting 


Ray Dolwick, assistant director of 
agencies, and Howard Cundy of the 
agency department conducted a one-day 
meeting of the A. B. Irwin agency at 
Oklahoma City of Northwestern Mutual 
Life. The discussion was centered on 
pension trust regulations and general 
business insurance. 











Columbus Mutual Mich. Meeting 


The fall convention of Michigan 
agents of Columbus Mutual Life was 
held at Jackson. Dr. Floyd Green, med- 
ical director, spoke on “Life Insurance 
and the War.” 

Other speakers were James A. Pres- 
ton, sales manager, and Robert Smith, 
his assistant; Harry Coombs, Van Wert, 
O., and Thomas Hawkins, Jackson 
agent of Equitable Life of Iowa, who 
recently returned from military service, 
discussing National Service Life Insur- 
ance and advisability of discharged vet- 
erans maintaining its benefits. 

George J. Dobben, Jackson, president 
of the state association, was in charge 
of local arrangements. 


“How to Solicit”—the most widely read 
book ‘on life insurance ever published. 
By Duryea. Only 75c. Order from Na- 
tional Underwriter. 
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CHANGES 


Danner Heads New 
U. S. Life Division 
in Latin America 


_ Paul R. Danner, stationed in the Phil- 
ippines until the Japanese invasion, has 
been appointed di- 
rector of United 
States Life’s Latin- 
American division 
and has left for his 
new _ headquarters 
at Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. Danner’s in- 
surance career be- 
gan in Calcutta 
over 20 years ago, 
taking him through 
India, where he 
had previously 
traveled from Cape 
Comorin to the 
Khyber Pass and 
from Karachi to Rangoon for the 
Y. M. C. A.; and then to many places 
in China, the Dutch East Indies and 
Sumatra. 

A graduate cum laude of Harvard, Mr. 
Danner, in addition to being an agency 
executive, has a thorough knowledge of 
accounting and home office systems. He 
joined United States Life in 1934 as 
secretary and treasurer. In 1939 Manila 
was a hive of activity in the rapid expan- 
sion of life insurance in the far east and 
because of his international experience 
he was sent there. When the Japanese 
came, Mr. Danner, his wife and daugh- 
ter Gratian were interned in Santo 
Tomas civilian concentration camp, from 
which they emerged three years later 
when American troops liberated the in- 
ternees last February. Since his return 
to America last spring Mr. Danner has 
been reorienting himself with United 
States Life affairs and studying Latin- 
American expansion problems. 


Midland Mutual Names 
Klingensmith at Pittsburgh 


Midland Mutual Life has appointed 
G. W. Klingensmith as general agent 
for western Pennsylvania with offices 
in the Law & Finance building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Klingensmith has been home of- 





P. R. Danner 








G. W. KLINGENSMITH 


fice general agent for Standard Life of 
Pittsburgh for 414 years. He studied 
at Penn State College and was assoc 
ated with an industrial firm, in an engr 
neering capacity, for four years prior 
to entering the sales field with an if 
vestment firm. He has had 14 yeafs 
of successful sales and management ex 
perience. He is a graduate of the Sales 
Research Bureau school of agency 
management. 





Howe Rejoins Ames Agency 


George E. Howe has been appointed 
special agent in the general agency de 
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partment of the La Grange Insurance 
Agency, Ames, Ia. which is general 
agent of Washington National. Mr. 
Howe has retuyned to the agency after 
having traveled Iowa for the Morrison 
& Co. general agency the past few years. 


Irvine Is Conn. Mutual 
Nashville General Agent 


James B. Irvine, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual Life at 
Nashville. A grad- 
vate of the Uni- 
yersity of Chat- 
tanooga, Mr. Irvine 
became associated 
with Connecticut 
Mutual in 1940 at 
Chattanooga. He 
attended the Con- 
necticut Mutual su- 
pervisors’ training 
school and in 1942 
was placed in 
charge of the Nash- 
vile agency as 
agency manager, 
when the former general agent went 
into service. While he was in charge 
the agency showed gains in 14 consecu- 
tive months. 

He was in the marine corps 
months, being released last month. 


G. Archie Helland Returns 
toSan Antonio from Army 


G. Archie Helland, San Antonio, Tex., 
general agent of Connecticut Mutual 
Life. has returned to take personal 
charge of his agency after four years’ 
army service. ; 

Mr. Helland opened the agency in 
1933, serving central and southwest 
Texas. He had been a reserve officer in 
the army, and in 1942 was called into 
active service as a second lieutenant. He 
served at the Harlingen, Tex., gunnery 
school as quartermaster and was subse- 
quently promoted to captain. Since June 
he has been stationed at the third service 
command separation center at Indian- 
town Gap military reservation in Penn- 
sylvania. 








J. B. Irvine, Jr. 
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Guardian Life Appoints 
Eggen Oregon Manager 


Guardian Life has appointed Edmond 

. Eggen Oregon manager and P. An- 
drew Morgan agency supervisor with 
offices in the Wilcox building, Portland. 

t. Eggen was formerly Portland dis- 
trict mileage rationing executive of 
0. P. A. and more recently general man- 
ager of Fisk-Motorways Tire Co., as 
well as general manager of the Pre- 
ferred Insurance General Agency in 
Portland. He will continue this latter 
connection, 

Mr. Morgan is a University of Wyo- 
ming graduate and a resident of Port- 
land for 20 years. He has been with 
the First National Bank, U. S. National 
Bank, and New York Life. 

Nelson F, Davis, Pacific Coast super- 
visor of Guardian Life, announced the 
appointments. 


Mooney Okla. Agency Organizer 
Maj. C. W. Mooney, just returned 
ftom nearly five years Overseas, has 
een appointed agency organizer of New 
York Life for Oklahoma. Before the 
War he had served as special agent in 
Shawnee and Lawton, Okla. 


Sun Life Detroit Change 


K. J. Hoover has returned to his post 
4% assistant manager of Sun Life of 

Nada in Detroit, under Manager L. E. 
lalone. Mr. Hoover has been on leave 
with the navy since early in 1944, 
_ J. H. Command has been named serv- 
e supervisor of that office. He was 
tansferred from New Haven. 





Seat Northwest Life has appointed 
tank O. Bregnard general agent at 
Seattle with offices in the Lloyd build- 





ing and Frank L. Allen has been ap- 
pointed district agent at Seattle. Both 
were formerly with Northwest Life of 
Seattle. 

R. F. Walsh and Milton Weiss have 
been appointed assistant managers of 
the Campau branch of Metropolitan Life 
in Detroit. 








Producers Back on Job 


Three Lutheran Mutual Life general 
agents are now back from service: A. G. 
Denker, Seguin, Tex.; Walter G. Ehlert, 
Waterloo, Ia.; and Hubert Sieker, Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

Kenneth L. Foster, of Prudential in 
Portland, Ore., has returned from war 
service and will be in charge of the 
Salem, Ore., office. 

Ernst Windmueller has returned to 
the Seattle agency of California-Western 
States Life, managed by Henry Damski, 
after three years in the army signal 
corps. 

Herman A. Malmberg, district man- 
ager at Seattle of Reliance Life, has 
returned to that post after three years 
as chief voucher accountant for Todd- 
Pacific Shipyards. 

Don E. Loader has returned to the 
Spokane agency of Oregon Mutual Life 
after eight months in the administrative 
offices of the naval supply depot at 
Spokane. 

Lt. Col. Charles F, Wilbur, an agent 
in the Wilmer M. Hammond agency of 
the’ Aetna Life in Los Angeles, has re- 
sumed his work with the agency. En- 
sign D. W. Edmonds and Pfc. Fred D. 
Byers, of the group department of the 
same agency, also have returned to 
their positions. 

Rudolph Montes, who was in the 
army air corps, has taken up his former 
duties as manager of the Alhambra 
(Cal.) district of Unity Mutual Life 
& Accident. 


CHICAGO 


CONGESTION IN CHICAGO 


Head offices, department offices and 
general insurance men in the Chicago 
area find that hotel and travel accommo- 
dations are becoming more and more re- 
stricted. For instance there are 10,000 
service men reaching Chicago every day 
to be discharged or sent to another field. 
While they are in the city usually their 
parents or other relatives come to spend 
a few days with them. Most hotels in 
Chicago will not take any reservations. 

Chicago insurance men are receiving 
requests to make hotel reservations in 
Chicago and ofttimes it is necessary to 
make 40 telephone calls before a room 
can be found. In some instances it has 
been necessary to rely on Gary, Ind., for 
accommodations, All the outlying hotels 
are packed. The American Legion con- 
vention will crowd the city still further. 

It is difficult to get accommodations 
on trains or airplanes. Restaurants are 
filled to capacity. There is no apartment 
or house to be rented. This condition 
prevails in the same or lesser degree the 
country over. New York is crowded to 
the limits. Agents naturally will rely on 
their companies to secure hotel reserva- 
tions, Pullman tickets and so on. It is 
embarrassing at this time to inform 
those making the request that it is im- 
possible to meet them. 

















ROY C. SWANSON RESIGNS POST 


Roy C. Swanson, assistant manager 
of the Insurance Exchange building 
in® Chicago, has resigned. He took a 
short vacation and later will announce 
his future plans. Mr. Swanson for many 
years was assistant manager associated 
with the late Manager E Rinder. 
Previously he had experience in build- 
ing management. After Mr. Rinder’s 
death, Mr. Swanson was advanced to 
manager, and held the post for several 
years. He had much to do with the 
modernization of the Exchange, includ- 


ing installation of the great bronze build- 
ing index in the north lobby; of the 
modernistic elevator enclosures on the 
lobby floor in north building, and also 
elimination of the skylight there, instal- 
lation of the unusual- system of ceiling 
lights in the lobby and installation of 
marble trim on columns and on the 
lobby walls. 





AUBREY PETERS BACK ON JOB 


Aubrey Peters, storekeeper 2nd class 
in the navy, who has served for some 
time in the Pacific theater, has been 
honorably discharged and returned to 
Chicago to resume his post as agency 
director of the Bankers building branch 
of New York Life. He has been in the 
navy since March, 1944, on leave of ab- 
sence. Mr. Peters was connected with 
New York Life for 17 years before en- 
tering the service and was agency direc- 
tor for three years. 





WIENECKE TO RETURN SOON 


Col. Robert Wienecke, former Cook 
county general agent of Mutual Trust 
Life in Chicago, who has been execu- 
tive officer of the 82nd air borne di- 
vision, expects to be back in this coun- 
try soon. The 82nd has been in charge 
of the American sector in- Berlin and 
as executive officer Col. Wienecke 
played host to a number of visiting 
government officials. He expects to 
reenter the life insurance business on 
his return. 





NEW CHICAGO DISTRICT CREATED 


Washington National has created a 
new Chicago district known as Chicago 
6. W. O. Barnes, who has been with 
the company for 23 years in Maryland 
and New Jersey, is district manager. 
E. A. Spiegel has been transferred from 
Gary to take charge of Chicago 4 dis- 


trict, while R. H. Dawson has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Gary district. 
D. J. Boyle remains in charge of Chi- 
cago 3 district. 





PASS 1945 OBJECTIVE 


Exceeding its 1945 objective of $4,- 
080,000 of paid business in 10 months, 
the Chicago branch of Acacia Mu- 
tual Life in charge of Leland O. Nas- 
hem, manager, has had an average pro- 
duction of approximately $200,000 per 
agent for the 10 months. The Chicago 
branch is now striving for $5 million 
of paid for business for the year. 


POLICIES 


National, Vt., Scales 
Are Continued 


National Life of Vermont will main- 
tain in 1946 its dividend scale and sur- 
plus interest rate that was in effect for 
the past year. These scales have been 
maintained for four years without 
change. 

The rate of interest to be paid in 1946 
on proceeds left with the company and 
on dividends held at interest is con- 
tinued at 3.3%. 

President Elbert S. Brigham stated 
the company has had an outstanding 
dividend record. A tabulation comparing 
dividends actually paid over the last 10 
years on an ordinary life policy issued 
at age 35 with the dividends which 
would have been paid if the 1935 scale 
of dividend distribution had been con- 
tinued unchanged throughout the period 
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A TRIBUTE TO ATLANTIC'S WINNERS 1945 QUALITY AWARD 


The National Association of Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau have announced the nanies of the 1,270 men and women who 
have qualified for the 1945 National Quality Award. : 

Atlantic Life is proud to have included in this select group of quality under- 
writers its associates whose names are recorded here, and we pay tribute to 
their ability as-outstanding life underwriters. 


R. L. Dobie 
Norfolk Agency 


Being cognizant of the necessity of developing men and women in this business to 
become career underwriters of quality, Atlantic Life has ge: 
operation along the lines of modern planning for the future, 
This plan, based on salary and incentive commission plan of compensation, offers a 
real opportunity for the career life underwriter. 
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shows the actual net cost per $1,000 of 
insurance was $1.37 lower than the cost 
would have been under the 1935 scale. 


N. W. Mutual New 
Scale Compared 


Illustrations of the Northwestern Mu- 





tual’s new dividend scale are shown 
below. : 
The trend of the net interest rate 


earned has continued downward, the 
company explains, this having been: 
1935, 3.97%; 1936, 3.70%; 1937, 3.87%; 











You Can Plan Today for 
Your Production and 
Home of Tomorrow 
through a 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


> that you need $3,000. 
Suppose your renewals in 1944 were 
$1,100. Suppose you are operating 
under a 9-5 contract. You can 
obtain a loan for $3,000. Monthly 
payments can be $93.33, or $72.50. 
If you wish, you may liquidate this 
loan with monthly payments as low 
as $52.92. Excess renewals received 
over the monthly deposit required 
will revert to you during the loan 
period. 
Hundreds of insurance men are 
now using this plan. If you are 
‘interested, write us for tentative 
loan commitment stating amount 
of renewal commissions received 
during last twelve months, terms of 
contract, and amount of business 
paid for in 1944, You are under no 
obligation. 
A unique plan developed by us in 

cooperation with the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 
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1938, 3.77%; 1939, 3.73%. 1940, 3.70%; 
1941, 3.70%; 1942, 3.70%; 1943, 3.60%; 
1944, 3.44%. The decline of the rate in 
1943 and 1944 from the level of 1940- 
1942 has made necessary a reduction in 
the interest factor in determination of 
dividends. 

However, it was explained by E. G. 
Fassel, associate actuary, it found an in- 
crease in mortality dividend factor was 
justifiable over the previous scale. Mor- 
tality experience in war, including all 
war claims, has not differed materially 
from mortality in peace time. 

Taking all policies together, the total 
dividends by the 1946 scale are the same 
as by the 1945 scale, but for individual 
policies the figures will differ consider- 
ably. In the new scale the dividends for 
the early durations are generally larger 
and for the later durations and higher 
reserve plans generally smaller. This is 
exemplified in the following comparison: 


$1,000 Ord. Life— $1,000 Full 
Age 4 Full Paid 
1945 194 

Scale Scale 1945 1946 
Net Net Seale Scale 

Yr. Pa Pay. Age Div Div 
1...$24.02 $23.51 40...$5.15 $4.24 
5... 28.55 23.14 50... 5.23 4.34 
10... 23.04 22.68 60. 5.47 4.44 
15... 22.82 22.55 70.., 6.80 4.89 
20. 22.50 22.47 BO. Geet 5.79 


The rates of interest on option settle- 
ments and dividend accumulations will 
be 3% in the case of non-withdrawable 
and withdrawable funds. 


Mutual Benefit 
Insures to Age 5 


Mutual Benefit Life has reduced its 
minimum insurable age limit from 10 
to 5 years, for seven forms. The maxi- 
mum insurable age is still 70. 

Premiums for the new age classes 
are: 





Ord 20- Pd. End. 20-yr. End. 
Age “ Pay up 65 yy =" 6° 
5 ...12.31 232.37 12.79 75.96 47.02 14.00 
6 ...12.55 22.70 13.06 82.84 47.02 14.31 
7 ...12.81 23.04 13.35 91:01 47.02 14.63 
8 ...13.08 23.40 13.65 100.83 47.03 14.98 
9 37 23.79 13.97 *100.83 47.05 15.35 


Pee ES 

*10-year endowment. 

The two other forms are 10 year en- 
dowment and income endowment at 
age 65. 

The income endowment at 65 carries 
the following annual premiums: start- 
ing at 5: $18 for males, $15.58, for fe- 
males; at 6, $18.43 for males, $20.07 for 
females; at 7, $18.90 for males, $20.58 
for females; at 8, $19.38 and $21.12; at 
9, $19.90 and $21.69. 





Cont. Assur. Nonpar 
Rates Increase 


Announcement was made this week 
at the agency convention of Continental 
Assurance of Chicago that it has in- 
creased its non-participating rates and 
that there will be changes in the settle- 
ment options. Continental is on a 3% 
basis and will go to 244%. The company 
realizes that interest yields are low and 
will continue to be so. 





Conn. Mutual's New 
Dividend Scale 


Dividends on the proposed 1946 
dividend scale to be used by Connecti- 
cut Mutual are on the same basis in 
effect for 1945 except that minor up- 
ward adjustments have been made on 
certain higher premium policies. 

An interest rate of 3% will continue 
to be credited to dividend accumula- 
tions, 

The 10, 15 and 20 year endowments 
are completely revised; only ages 36 
through 45 are affected for endowment 
at 60; ages 41 through 50 for the en- 
downment at 65; ages 46 through 55 
for endowment at 70; ages 51 through 
60 for the endowment at 75. 

Retirement income will be increased 





ages 26 through 45 on the retirement 
at 55-2 rough 50 on retirement 


at 60; ages 36 through 55 on retirement 
at 65, and on annuity income endow- 
ment 65, 


Dividends End of Year Total 
Age 1 5 10 15 20 20 Yrs. 
15 Year Endowment 
15.. 5.25 6.11 17.24 8.58 102.41* 
20 5.26 6.07 7.22 8.59 102.10* 
25.. 5.16 5.99 7.18 8.60 101.30* 
30.. 5.09 5.94 7.16 8.63 100.95* 
85.. 5.01 5.88 7.14 8.65 100.37* 
40.. 4.96 5.84 7.14 8.71 100.27* 
45.. 4.90 5.82 7.17 8.79 100.37* 
50.. 4.90 5.87 7.27 8.97 101.62* 
55.. 4.98 6.01 7.51 9.26 104.59* 
60.. 5.21 0% 8.03 9.76 111.01* 
*15 years’ total. 
20 Year Endowment 
5.. 5.24 5.80 6.63 7.55 8.57 135.58 
10.. 4.68 5.28 6.11 6.98 8.01 124.72 
15.. 4.69 5.29 6.07 6.96 8.03 124.57 
20.. 4.69 5.23 6.01 6.94 8.03 123.82 
25.. 4.62 5.16 5.95 6.91 8.05 123.04 
30.. 4.54 5.10 5.93 6.90 8.08 122.49 
31.. 4.52 5.10 5.92 6.89 8.09 122.30 
31.. 4.52 65.10 65.92 6.89 8.09 122.30 
32.. 4.51 5.09 5.92 6.90 8.10 122.33 
33.. 4.49 5.07 5.91 6.89 8.11 122.19 
34.. 4.48 5.07 5.91 6.90 8.12 122.16 
85... 4:47 5:06 6.09 6.91 8.14 122.18 
36.. 4.45 5.04 5.89 6.90 8.14 122.01 
37.. 4.44 5.03 5.89 6.91 8.16 122.01 
38.. 4.44 5.03 5.89 6.92 8.17 122.06 
39.. 4.48 5.03 5.89 6.93 8.19 122.13 
40.. 4.48 5.02 5.90 6.93 8.21 122.17 
41.. 4.42 5.02 5.90 6.95 8.24 122.41 
42.. 4.41 5.02 5.91 6.97 8.26 122.50 
48.. 4.40 5.03 5.92 6.99 8.30 122.85 
44.. 4.89 5.02 5.93 7.00 8.32 122.90 
45.. 4.89 5.03 5.95 _ 7.04 8.37 123.41 
50.. 4.46 5.13 6.09 7.26 8.62 126.47 
55.. 4.59 5.85 6.44 17.72 9.06 133.41 
Endowment Age 65 
5.. 4.05 4.16 4.384 4.54 4.68 87.24 
10.. 4.10 4.26 4.47 4.61 a i § 89.09 
15.. 4.16 4.383 4.50 4.68 4.90 90.47 
20.. 4.23 4.86 4.56 4.80 5.08 92.15 
25.. 4.28 4.41 4.67 4.98 5.34 94.60 
80.. 4.25 4.49 4.83 5.24 5.72 98.28 
35.. 4.28 4.56 5.02 5.56 6.20 102.50 
40.. 4.24 4.68 5.32 6.07 6.97 109.37 
45.. 4.89 5.03 5.95 7.04 8.387 123.41 
50... 4200 | B87 Tat S87 ea ee 
Dividend End of Year Total 
Age. 1 5 10 15 20 20 Yrs. 
Ret. Ine. End. 65—Male 
10.. 4.85 5.07 5.385 5.58 5.82 107.01 
166 4:92: 6.1%. B41 5:69 6.01 109.01 
20.. 4.99 5.20 5.49 “5.85 6.27 111.32 
25.. 4.98 5.25 5.64 6.12 6.66 114.84 
30.. 5.00 5.387 5.89 6.49 7.23 120.10 
35.. 5.05 5.54 6.24 7.06 8.05 128.06 
40... 5.17 5.88 6,80° 7.96 9.34 140.62 
45.. 5.86 6.31 7.70 9.89 12.09 162.56 
eee ye a > A Se 8S eae 
55.. 6.96 9.45 13.84 ; 
Ret. Ine. End. 65—Female 
01.. 4.94 5.18 5.49 5.74 6.02 109.81 
15.. 5.02 65.28 5.57 5.87 6.24 112.30 
20.. 5.11 6.85 5.69 6.11 6.57 115.38 
25.. 5.12 5.43 5.88 6.41 7.04 119.64 
30.. 5.15 5.57 6.17 6.85 7.69 125.92 
35.. 5.24 15.80 6.58 7.52 8.67 135.53 
40.. 5.40 6.14 7.24 8.56 10.29 150.39 
45.. 5.62 6.71 8.30 10.22 13.59 177.03 
BO...) 6:07 773 10.47 143. eis ites 
56... %49 10.33 15.61... 
Ann. Ine, End. 65—Male 
10.. 4.15 4.36 4.61 4.84 5.10 92.59 
15.. 4.22 4.45 4.70 4.96 5.29 94.76 
20.. 4.81 4.51 4.80- 5.17 5.60 97.65 
25.. 4.81 4.59 4.98 5.45 6.00 101.50 
0.. 4.86 4.72 5.24 5.86 6.60 107.37 
35.. 4.44 4.92 5.63 6.46 7.46 115.90 
10.. 4.15 4.36 4.61 4.84 5.10 92.59 
40.. 4.58 5.24 6.21 7.37 9.02 129.26 
45.. 4.80 5.75 7.14 8.92 11.91 153.30 
60... 5:19 6.64 3.79 12:48 =. c.5 Bae 
55.. 6.44 8.94 13.69 .... 
. ie. 8 ss 
Reliable Life’s New Policies 
Reliable Life of St. Louis has an- 


nounced 10-year and 20-year term plans, 
in minimum amounts of $2,000, to be 
non-renewable but convertible to per- 
manent plans at any time during the 
term. 

The company is also writing ordinary 
life on a monthly payment basis, with 
collections made monthly by the agent 
on a debit. The monthly premiums are 
9% of the annual premium. All ages 
up to 40 may be written non-medical. 
It also has added a 20-payment endow- 
ment at age 80 and a continuous pre- 
mium endowment at age 80. Disability 
coverage is not available on these two 
plans but double indemnity may be 
added for an additional premium of $3 
or $4 per $1,000, depending on the plan 
and age of the applicant. 








Penn Mutual Booklet 


Penn Mutual Life, through its war 
service bureau, has published an addi- 
tional booklet in the series, “Now That 
You Are Out of the Service.” It is an 
attempt to enable the agent to reestab- 
lish contact with policyholders return- 
ing from the armed forces and to make 
new friends among the veterans. 





J. Roger Hull in St. Louis 


J. Roger Hull, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of Mutual Life 
told the company’s St. Louis agency 
that continuation of National Service 
Life Insurance after the veteran returns 
to civilion life is as much of a family 
problem as the regular policies placed 
on the lives of those who remained out 
of uniform. He expressed grave cop. 
cern over the very high ratio of former 
servicemen who have failed to keep 
their National Service Life policies jg 
force after they have returned home, 

He also explained in detail the com. 
pany’s training program for former 
agents who have been in service and 
for discharged servicemen who were 
not previously with the Mutual Life, 


Honor Detroit Millionaires 


DETROIT—L. C. Hatcher and Sid. 
ney Weisman, million-dollar producers 
of the C. E. Eckert agency of North. 
western Mutual Life, were honored by 
their associates at a luncheon celebrat- 
ing their 15th anniversaries with the 
agency. 

Mr. Eckert, acting as _ toastmaster, 
pointed out that both had joined the 
agency Nov. 1, 1930, and each during 
the past two years has sold in excess of 
$1 million per year. S. C. Turner, com- 
pany loan agent, outlined the company’ 
policy for loaning on homes, farms and 
business properties and Mr. Eckert an- 
nounced the annual year-end contest, 
culminating in a Christmas party, during 
which each agent will be “managed” by 
one of the office girls. 


Hull in Oklahoma City 


J. Roger Hull, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of Mutual Life, ad- 
dressed E. E. Waller agency at Okla 
homa City on the importance of help 
ing and advising returned service met 
to make the best use of government it- 
surance benefits. 


After 3% years in the army air forces 
Capt. R. C. Flemister; Jr.; has rejoined 
the Birmingham agency of Jefferso 
Standard Life, with which he was a& 
sociated for 16 years before entering the 
service. He recently completed the 
training school at the home office. 

W. M. McKemie Agency, Acacia Mu 
tual, Toledo—Production during Septem: 
ber and October exceeded any previous 
months during 1944 and 1945 by a 
amount of 140% and 320% respectively, 
with a grand total of an amount ap 
proaching a quarter of a million dollat 
for October. This is 320% above any cor 
responding period in some two years. 


ACCIDENT 











Complete Plans for 


National A. & H. 
Wichita Meeting 


WICHITA—R. J. Costigan, Busines 
Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, presidett 
of the National Association of Accidett 
& Health Underwriters, met with th 
Wichita association Tuesday to complet 
the program and plans for the wintt 
meeting of the N. A. A. H. U. here Ja® 
23-25. 

While in Wichita Mr. Costigan wé 
guest speaker at the monthly luncheo 
meeting of the Wichita association Mot 
day, to which all accident and health 
men in the city were invited. Presidet! 
L. P. Crawford of Wheeler, Kelly & 
Hagny presided and announced that the 
Wichita association now has a member 
ship of more than 50. 

Bert A. Hedges, Kansas B. M. * 
manager, is general chairman of publicly 
and promotion and Levi B. Rymph 
Aetna Life, is chairman of the sales co 
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and President Costigan will be principal 
speakers. The Leading Producers Round 
Table meeting will be a first day event. 
The banquet will be held Thursday 
night, a business session Friday morning, 
and the session will close with luncheon 
that day. Mr. Crawford is general chair- 
man and Hurt Morris, insurance attor- 
ney, is chairman of general sessions ar- 
rangements. A record attendance is ex- 
pected. 


A. & H. Bureau 
Parley Dec. 10-12 


NEW YORK—tThe Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwriters 
will hold its annual meeting Dec. 10-12 
at the Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City. 
The program has not been announced 
yet but the executive sessions will take 
place on Monday, Dec. 10. The Bureau 
did not hold any annual meetings during 
the war and it is hoped all members will 
plan to attend this one. All those in- 
tending to be present are urged to notify 
R. M. Brann, secretary-treasurer, Bu- 
rau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters, 60 John street, New York 


1,N. 


Rift in Wis.- Medical 
Circles Over Insurance 


A split is threatened between the 
Wisconsin State Medical Society and the 
Medical Society of Milwaukee County, 
which appears to be precipitated largely 
by the differences that have arisen in 
connection with medical care insurance. 

The state society has adopted a pro- 
gram, with the cooperation of several 
surance companies for providing the 
insurance for those in the low income 
groups. The Milwaukee county society 
balked at this and decided to cling to its 
program of providing medical insurance 
through Surgical Care in collaboration 
with the Blue Cross setup. 

At a later meeting of the Milwaukee 
county organization the president was 
structed to name a harmony commit- 
tee to deal with the state society. 

A report was presented advocating 
that Milwaukee cease giving financial 
support and participating professionally 
it state activities if differences continue. 
Unless changes that Milwaukee desires 
are effected rapidly, the city organiza- 
tion should consider withdrawal from 
the activities of the state group, accord- 
ing to the report. However, a complete 
separation of the Milwaukee county unit 
from the state society is not contem- 
plated at this time. 














lt. Col. Maclellan Returns 
to Provident L. & A. 


Lt. Col. Robert L. Maclellan, who 
served with the Army insurance depart- 
ment in Washington and New York 
ater assisting in its organization in 
1942, has returned to his post as vice- 
President of Provident Life & Accident. 

He stated that at its peak life insur- 
ance in force on army personnel rose 
to $80 billion and that army officials are 
eeply appreciative of the manner in 
which private life companies and their 
agents are cooperating with the govern- 
Ment in encouraging discharged service 
men to keep all or a major part of their 
National Service Life Insurance. 

A son, Capt. Hugh O. Maclellan, an 
sistant secretary of the life depart- 
Ment of Provident Life & Accident, has 
ten in the army air force since 1942 
a is now at Camp Kearns, Salt Lake 
Ity, 





Reviews Family Partnerships 


Ned C. Litwack, John Hancock, 
Newark, a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, spoke before the 
tax clinic of the New Jersey State So- 
Mety of Certified Public Accountants 
at Newark University on “Family Part- 
Nerships, Closed Corporations and Status 
o% Family Transactions.” 


~ NEWS OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 





Iowa Conference 
Held, Round Table 
Has Meeting 


DES MOINES—Clancy D. Connell, 
president, and Donald F. Barnes, vet- 
erans’ service director of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, led a 
two-day conference of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters here on 
national, state and local administration 
and activities and conservation of Na- 
tional Service Life. 

Officers from 11 of 13 local associa- 
tions attended. E. P. Connolly, Des 
Moines, general agent Penn Mutual, 
state president, presided. 

Discussion leaders included Jack 
Hilmes, Equitable Life, Ia., Des Moines, 
N.A.L.U. trustee; C. V. Shepherd, Na- 
tional Life, Vt., Cedar Rapids, state 
membership chairman; and Newell C. 
Day, Equitable Life, Ia., Davenport. 


Iowa %4 Million Club Meets 


The Iowa Quarter Million Dollar 
Club also held its fall meeting with Mr. 
Connell and Mr. Barnes speaking. Mr. 
Barnes discussed the future of National 
Service Life and how agents can assist 
in reconverting it. Although the agent 
may lose an immediate sale he can ob- 
tain a cystomer. 

President Will Zaiser, Des Moines, 
reported that the round table has 85 
members. A survey of 56 members dis- 
closed the average 1944 production was 
$416,903; average age 4814; and average 
length of time in business, 14 years. The 
next meeting will be held in February. 





Spokane, Seattle to Share 
Washington State Congress 


The Washington Association of Life 
Underwriters will divide a three-day 
sales congress Jan. 7-9 between Seattle 
and Spokane. Karl K. Krogue, general 
agent of Business Men’s Assurance in 
Spokane, is president. 

The complete program has not yet 
been arranged but speakers will be the 
same, with C. D. Connell, N.A.L.U. 
president, in each city. There will be 
special sessions for C.L.U.s and the 
Washington Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Sessions will start in Spokane Jan. 7 
with Sam Bright, manager of Bankers 
Life, as chairman, and then will move 
to Seattle for a repeat performance Jan. 
8 with Linus Pearson, Northern Life, 
as chairman. 

Seattle sessions will be followed by 
the meeting of the Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. New World Life and 
Northern Life will give a dinner for 
officers of the state association, presi- 
dents of local associations, speakers and 
committee chairman. 





Baumann, Barnes Address 
Memphis Tri-State Meeting 


MEMPHIS —“The failure of the av- 
erage individual to manage his own 
economic affairs well is responsible for 
social security and other government 
ventures in the insurance field,” declared 
Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual, Hous- 
ton, N.A.L.U.. secretary, addressing a 
group of 60 life underwriters from Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Arkansas at a 
regional conference here. “If we lived 
economically sound,” he said, “there 
would be no such thing as the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, which means the 
government takes care of you from the 
womb to the tomb. If we lived eco- 
nomically sound, there’d be no reason 
for the government to take over your 
responsibilities. The minute it does, it 
takes your privileges too. If you are 
going to keep democracy, you're going 
to have to let the people handle their 


own responsibilities without interfer- 
ence.” 

Donald F. Barnes, N.A.L.U. director 
of research, also spoke. Present were 
the presidents of each of the three 
state associations—W. C. Hester, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Foster A. Vineyard, Little 
Rock, and Clyde Welman, Memphis. 


Louisiana Annual Meeting 
at Shreveport Nov. 16-17 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Association of Life Underwriters will 


be held in Shreveport Nov. 16-17. Roy 
Schroder, general agent Pacific Mutual 
Life in New Orleans, is president. 
Speakers include: Jul B. Baumann, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Houston, N,A.L.U. 
secretary: “Our Responsibilities”; Hugh 
D. Hart, vice-president and agency di- 
rector of Illinois Bankers Life, “How 
to Handle People’; O. Sam Cummings, 
Kansas City Life, Dallas, formerly 
N.A.L.U. president, “Sources of Pros- 
pects”; W. H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard Life, immediate past pres- 
ident of the National association, 
“Life Insurance an Instrument of 
Social Service”; Mrs. Eunice C. Bush, 
Mutual Life, Baton Rouge, “An In- 
terview a Day Will Keep the Wolf 
Away”; Joseph B. Maclean, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of Mutual Life, “Cur- 
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rent Problems of the Life Insurance 
Business.” 
A notable program has been arranged, 
“> ae 40 from New Orleans will at- 
tend. 


Ohio State Meeting Plans 


Henry Stout, John Hancock Mutual, 
Dayton, states that the notice contained 
in the Oct. 26 edition is incorrect; that 
the Ohio Life Underwriters Association 
will hold its 1946 spring meeting at 
Cleveland. Although no announcement 
has been made, according to Mr. Stout, 
it is pretty definite that the meeting is 
to be held at Cincinnati with the Cincin- 
nati Life Underwriters Association act- 
ing as host. Mr. Stout is president of 
the Ohio state association. 


Detroit-Cleveland Radio Quiz 


Four members of the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters Association and four from the 
Cleveland association will compete on 
the “Quiz of Two Cities” program over 
Detroit’s radio station WJR. 


Des Moines Veterans’ Service Rally 


DES MOINES—The Des Moines As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will hold 
a veterans service meeting Dec. 6. 

Frank Miles, editor of the “Iowa Le- 
gionnaire” and war correspondent, will 
talk on “The Veteran Looks Ahead”; 
Sherry Fisher, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
“How the National Service Policy 
Works”; R. J. Laird, Iowa department 
adjutant of the American Legion, “What 
the Widows and Orphans Will Get”; 
Chauncey Houstman, Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, “Helping Veterans Find 
Good Jobs”; Walter T. Robinson, loan 
guarantee officer, Veterans Administra- 
tion, “G. I. Loans,” and Ralph H. Kline- 
stiver, veterans rehabilitation and educa- 
tion service, “Education and Rehabili- 
tation.” 

Eric Ohman and Curtis Lamb, co- 
chairmen of the veterans committee of 
the Des Moines association, are in 
charge. 


San Antonio—About 300 members were 
guests at a barbecue dinner at La Vil- 
lita, the restored Spanish village. Presi- 
dent O. R. McAtee was in charge and 
Bert Perry, Reliance Life, was master of 
ceremonies. The industrial agencies 
were especially well represented. 

Milwaukee—John P. Williams, educa- 
tional director of the American College, 
spoke Thursday and presented C.L.U. 
diplomas to members who qualified in 
1945. 

Thursday evening Mr. Williams ap- 
peared before the Milwaukee C.L.U. 
chapter at a dinner meeting, at which 
the new members were inducted. 

Seattle—Clifford H. Orr, National of 
Vermont, Philadelphia, N.A.L.U. trustee, 
will speak Nov. 16. 

Evansville, Ind.—Out of each 100 new 
businesses started, 92 fail within 10 
years, according to a survey conducted 





WANTED: OFFICE MANAGER 


Large city General Agency of Northwestern 
Mutual offers good salary, bonus and ad- 
vancement. Opportunity for sales-minded 
male around age 35, capable of supervising 
operations of all Agency services between 
Agents, Policyholders and Company, exce 

Employees’ Pension Trusts. rience 


ay | and p 1 manage- 
ment desirable. Tell all in letter addressed 
Box No. D-23, The National Underwriter, 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Chicago 4, IIL 

















ACTUARY AVAILABLE 


Young Actuary. aged 31, wants new position 
early in 1946. For details write Box D-83, The 
National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 








by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
George W. Wolf of Lafayette said. Causes 
of failure are adverse legislation, merg- 
ers, personnel problems, competition, 
new patents and inventions, death of 
management, over-expansion, booms, 
panic and taxation. 

Edward C. Steinsberger, membership 
chairman of the Indiana association, 
urged activity along that line. 

St. Paul—Benjamin N. Woodson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Commonwealth 
Life, will speak Nov. 16. 

Boston—Capt. Charles J. Zimmercan, 
past N.A.L.U. president, urged setting up 
service organizations to educate life men 
as to the benefits of National Service 
Life Insurance and the G.I. bill of rights 


and to persuade returning veterans to. 


maintain their insurance. Mrs. Zimmer- 
man was a guest at the head table. 

President William H. Daley, Jr., pre- 
sented National Quality Award certifi- 
cates to 13 members. 

Jackson, Tenn.—W. H. Lancester, man- 
ager of the sub-regional office of Veter- 
ans Administration, and James Crider, 
field director of the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, spoke on how 
returning veterans and their families 
may be assisted through the recently 
formed N.A.L.U. division of veterans 
affairs. Aubrey Reed is chairman of the 
veterans affairs committee of the local 
association. 

Charleston, W. WVa.—Steacy E. Web- 
ster, Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh, N. 
A. L. U. trustee, outlined legislative ac- 
tion thé association is backing for the 
insuring public. He stated the associa- 
tion is cooperating in a composite report 
on social security legislation which has 
as its objective more complete coverage 
of Americans, including the self-em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Webster analyzed the future for 
salesmen, stating that the past four 
years have been largely a seller’s mar- 
ket, with life insurance being sold in 
greater quantities with less competition 
than previously. He predicted that life 
salesmen will soon enter into a more 
competitive market with many salesmen 
of commodities and luxuries and invest- 
ments competing for the buyer’s dollar 
and that it will be necessary for the in- 
surance agent to streamline his tech- 
nique. 

Hartford—W. Rankin Furey, vice- 
president and agency director of Berk- 
shire Life spoke on “Our Business: 
Post-War Opportunities for Sales and 
Service.” 

Eau Claire, Wis.—The Chippewa Val- 
ley association is sposoring two seminars 
on veterans’ affairs, designed to inform 
members on problems of returning serv- 
icemen, including National Service Life 
Insurance and benefits under the G.I. 
bill of rights. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—Harold Bowes, Mil- 
waukee manager of Phoenix Mutual Life, 
discussed sales psychology in selling life 
insurance. George Schmitz, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, association president, spoke 
briefly on the National Service Life In- 
surance program and assistance to re- 
turning veterans. 


Arizona—Dr. S..W. MacDonald of the 
Phoenix School of Oratory, was guest 
speaker at the Nov. 5 meeting in Phoe- 
nix, on “Post-War Problems and Potenti- 
alities.” He was introduced by Wililam 
C. Sills, Mutual Life, recently elected 
president of the association. 


Oklahoma City—To assist returning 
service men with their National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance problems, a _ one- 
day seminar will be held Nov. 30. The 
meeting will also be open to officers 
of veterans organizations, Red Cross and 
others who may be called upon by vet- 
erans for advice regarding insurance. 
Francis P. Mulkey, Phoenix Mutual, is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 


Wichita—Dean Malott, chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, spoke on the 
G.I. bill of rights, rehabilitation pro- 
gram, educational policies and European 
difficulties facing the U. S. A number of 
educators from over the state were 
guests, nearly 200 being in attendance. 
Chancellor Malott said the schools and 
colleges are doing everything pos- 
sible to provide curricula for returning 
servicemen, stating the challenge today 


is: “How can we best service these 
veterans?” 
Waterloo, Ia. — Ray G. Gilbreath, 


agency director of New York Life in Des 
Moines, spoke on “Planning Tomorrow 
on the Basis of Today’s Performance.” 


Cincinnati—“Our Responsibilities to 
American Business” will be discussed by 
H. P. Gravengaard, associate editor Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins, Friday. 


Dallas—Theodore M. Green, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City, Million 


MANAGERS 


Chicago Supervisors 
Name Lindstrom 





Carl E. Lindstrom, Travelers, was 
elected president of the Life Agency 
Supervisors Club ne 
of Chicago at its | 
annual meeting. 


Matthew J. Keller, 
W. A. Alexander & 
Co., was named 
vice-president and 
A. Kirchberg, 
Connecticut Gen- 
eral is  secretary- 
treasurer. George 
L. Schom>d ure, 
Prudential, retiring 
president, was 
named a_ director 
along with Elmer 
Winkel, Travelers. 
The supervisors will hold their annual 
Christmas party at the Electric Club on 
Dec. 12 at which managers and general 
agents will be guests. 

Mr. Lindstrom started in the busi- 
ness in Chicago as a field assistant with 
Travelers in 1931, becoming assistant 
manager in 1935. From 1935-38 he was 
in charge of the south side office. He 
is active in association work, being a 
director of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters and chairman of its 
public relations committee. Hé is also 
a director of the Chicago C. L. 
chapter and head of its special events 
committee which directed the seminar 
held this week. 





Cc. E. Lindstrom 


Home Builder Utah Speaker 


At the November meeting of the Utah 
Life Managers in Salt Lake City, F. 
Orin Woodbury, regional vice-president 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders, and president of the Wood- 
bury Corporation of Salt Lake City, 
spoke on the acute housing shortage and 
its effect on investments and mortgage 
insurance. 


Cashiers Hear Trantham 


Homer Trantham, secretary-counsel 
of the Ohio Association of Life Under- 
writers, addressed the Life Agency 
Cashiers Association of Columbus Tues- 
day on “Proposed Legislation Affecting 
Life Insurance.” 


Holderman Columbus Speaker 


Fred G. Holderman, Jr., manager of 
Equitable Society at Peoria, Ill., spoke 


before the Life Managers & General: 


Agents Association of Columbus 
Wednesday. 


Watson Talks on Recruiting 


Jack R. Watson, superintendent of 
agencies of Penn Mutual Life for the 
middle western region spoke before the 
Omaha Life Managers Association on 
recruiting, followed by discussion and 
questions. Mr. Watson stressed the im- 
portance of continually being recruiting 
conscious, in fact, to have a procedure 








Dollar Round Table member, will speak 
Nov. 23 on “Sales Ideas That Work for 
Me.” 


Roanoke, Va.—D. Price 
Roanoke Kiwanis Club 
Clyde Forney, president 
oke Ministers Conference, 
cipals in a debate. 

The National Quality Award was pre- 
sented to three. members. 

St. Paul—Russell C. Whitney, million- 
air producer of the Zimmerman & Hun- 
ken agency of Connecticut Mutual in 
Chicago, will address a joint meeting 
here of the association and St. Paul 
C.L.U. chapter Dec. 6. 

Pittsburgh—Arthur W. Wright, field 
training assistant of Metropolitan Life, 
is addressing a dinner meeting at Union 
Town Nov. 20, on “As I See It.” J. David 
Ross, Metropolitan, speaks at a supper 
meeting at Beaver Falls Nov. 26 on “En- 
abling Acts.” 


Hylton of the 
and Rev. J. 
of the Roan- 
were the prin- 


to follow and continually follow it. He 
further stressed that no agency should 
do its recruiting from a hit and misg 
procedure, but that a continuous and 
persistent procedure should be followed 
year in and year out. 


F. A. Clinton Worcester Speaker 


Fred A. Clinton, assistant secretary 
of Travelers, spoke at the meeting of 
the Life Managers & General Agents 
Association of Worcester, Mass., on 
“Present Day Underwriting.” 

Carl H. Bolen, president, presided, 


Beresford Milwaukee Speaker 


Edward Beresford, chief underwriter 
of Old Line Life, spoke on “Under. 
writing” at the November meeting of 
the Life Insurance Cashiers Association 
of Milwaukee. 


~ RECORDS 


Volunteer State Life—Ordinary sales 
in October increased 71% over October of 
last year. Insurance in force has in- 
creased 6% since October, 1944. 


Equitable Life of Iowa—The greatest 
October sales volume of new life insur- 
ance in history was recorded. The paid 
volume of $8,253,558 also was the larg- 
est production for any month since 
March, 1930, and recorded a gain Over 
October, 1944, of $2,225,792, or 36.9%. 

New life insurance amounted to $57,- 
603,016 during the first 10 months of 
1945 for an increase over the correspond- 
ing period of 1944 of $11,705,130, or 
25.5%, which is the best record to be es- 
tablished in 15 years. Life insurance in 
force totals $733,247,074. 

Franklin Life—A new all-time high in 
production was recorded in October. The 
volume was $8,383,452, an 11% increase 
over the nearest record month, and 4 
56.8% gain over October, 1944. New busi- 
ness for the first 10 months shows a 
70.8% increase. 

Bankers Life of Nebraska—In October 
written and paid business was the high- 
est in history for the same month. Writ- 
ten business was $2,585,941. This is an 
increase of 48% over October, 1944. 

For the first 10 months the increase in 
paid business is 18%. Insurance in force 
at Oct. 31 totaled $166,325,000, which is 
a gain of $11,080,000 since the first of 
the year. 

Minnesota Mutual Life.—October ex: 
amined business totaled $7,413,050, an 
increase of 51.6% over the same month 
last year. The gain in examined busi- 
ness for the year is 36.3% greater than 
for the same period in 1944. Paid busi- 
ness for October is 31.2% greater than 
in 1944, and for the 10 month period 
this year gained 29.3%. 

National Life, Vt.—Reports the biggest 
October business in its history, with new 
life insurance totaling more than $7 mil- 
lion and a gain of 46.38% over October, 
1944; total new business for first 10 
months $62,184,264, increase of 28.89% 
over the same period in 1944. Increase 
of insurance in force in 10 months ex- 
ceeds by almost $3 million the largest 
year’s increase in history. 

Business Men’s Assurance — October 
was another record month. Production 
including life and accident and health 
was 27.8% ahead of last October and 
for the year to date is 34.1% ahead. Paid 
life insurance in October was $3,764,670. 
For the year to date new paid life is 
$39,389,516, 19.6% ahead. 


CONVENTION DATES 

















Nov. 19-21, Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Nov. 28-30, National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 

Dec. 2-5, Insurance Commissioners, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dec. 4-6, Industrial Insurance Confer- 
ence, Nashville. 

Dec. 14, Life Insurance Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

Dec. 17-19, Insurance Section, Ameri 
can Bar’ Assn., Cincinnati. 
1946 


March 11-16, N.A.L.U. Midyear, Omaha. 

Jan. 23-25, National Assn. of A. & H 
Underwriters, Wichita, Lassen Hotel. 

May 27-29, Canadian Life Officers Asso 
ciation, Hotel London, London, Ont. 

Sept. 9-13, N.A.L.U. Annual Convel- 
tion, Cleveland. 


— 








A “must” for every A. & H. man's 
library —“Planned Salesmanship,” _ bY 
Cousins. $3.00 from National Under 
writer. 
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Reynolds Named President of L.A.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








lations, H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan; 
use of company advertising by field 
force, R. C. Berger, Connecticut Mutual. 

Mr. Reynolds said that the results of 
the research made by each of these men 
will be mimeographed and distributed to 
the members in file folders, Mr. Hen- 
dershot’s report on “recruiting” is ready 
for distribution now. A standing com- 





POWELL 


STAMPER 


mittee on current trends will be ap- 
pointed to expand the program. The 
success of the undertaking will depend 
upon the cooperation of the members, 
Mr. Reynolds cautioned. 

At the opening luncheon Mansfield 
Freeman, president U. S. Life, said that 
life insurance would not have grown to 
its present proportions without adver- 
tising and public relations in the past. 
It is the function of the L.A.A. to pro- 
mote the usefulness of life insurance by 
informing the public of its benefits and 
the uses to which it may be put. Mr. 
Freeman said that foreign countries 
lack experienced life insurance and ad- 
vertising men. 

Employing the theme of the L.A.A. 
meeting, “Turning Swords into Plough- 
shares,” the speaker predicted that the 
new ploughshares will cut strange and 
new furrows but that certain basic values 
will have to be retained. One of these 
is personal financial security and this 
is the business of life insurance. 


Awards to Service Men 


President Lewis B. Hendershot, 
Berkshire Life, presented distinguished 
service certificates to the five L.A.A. 
members who had returned from war 
service: Micou F. Browne, Occidental; 
Scott H. W. Fyfe, Canada Life; D. T. 
McGraw, Acacia Mutual; Jack R. Mor- 
ris, Business Men’s Assurance and War- 
ten F, Reuber, Connecticut Mutual. 

Mr. Hendershot reported that all 49 
LA.A. members who went into the 
service have survived. Certificates will 
be sent to all these men as they return 
to this country. 


Laboratory Plan Suggested 


Burton Bigelow, president Burton 
bigelow Organization, in discussing 
Why Not A Sales Laboratory for 
ife Insurance Selling,’ pointed out 
that the life insurance industry is way 
out ahead of other industries in selling 
€cause its salesmen are motivated. Mr. 
Bigelow said that a sales laboratory is 
needed for research into the forces that 
Make selling a success or failure. Man- 
agement does not know what its sales- 
men actually say in an interview, Mr. 
igelow observed, and added that a 
laboratory should provide means of re- 
‘ording a salesman’s sales talk. Words 
ae most important and the successful 
Salesman must know the proper sequence 
of ideas and have the words to express 


those ideas. A laboratory would provide 
means to analyze interviews and find 
out what makes a sale click. 

Life insurance faces three serious 
problems in public relations, Clifford B. 
Reeves, assistant to the president Mu- 
tual Life, pointed out. There is a temp- 
tation to resume mass recruiting in the 
need for reemploying veterans without 
creating serious unemployment among 
the temporary workers and the neces- 
sity for doing an outstanding job in the 
conservation of National Service Life. 
He warned that it would a fatal error 
to take unqualified men into the busi- 
ness On a mass recruiting basis because 
great strides have been made in methods 
of selecting new agents in recent years 
and the public now holds agents in real 
esteem. Mr. Reeves called attention to 
the problem created by rehiring vet- 
erans. He urged the business to do ev- 
erything in its power to encourage vet- 
erans to keep their government insur- 
ance in force. This is important not 
only from the standpoint of the men 
themselves but from a public relations 
standpoint. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 








Mr. Reeves devoted considerable time 
to outlining the public relations cam- 
paign undertaken by his company four 
years ago. He described the methods 
used by all departments and emphasized 
the need for complete cooperation by 
every one in the company to make a 
public relations program successful. 
“Enthusiasm must stem from the top 
executives,” he stated, “to make any 
such undertaking successful.” The first 
step is to find out what the public ob- 
jects to in management, rectify those 
faults as far as possible and then tell 
the public of the improvements that 
have been made. Mr. Reeves said that 
when complaints are received they are 
considered with a view of changing the 
method of procedure. Very often this 
has resulted in a saving of time and 
material as well as pleasing the public. 


RADIO ADVERTISING 








Considerable time was devoted to 
the study of radio. Several officials of 
the National Broadcasting Company ex- 
plained the character and use of radio 
as an advertising medium. W. S. Hedges, 
vice-president in charge of planning 
and development, discussed commercial 
and Charles P. Hammond, director of 
advertising and promotion spoke on 
“The Magic of Radio.” 

Case histories were presented by sev- 
eral L.A.A. members. Douglas Murphy 
substituting for Vance Bushnell, second 
vice-president Equitable Society, ex- 
plained Equitable’s purpose in maintain- 
ing its program “This Is Your F B I” 
which currently has the highest rating 
half hour on ABC. The program places 
the name of Equitable before policy- 
holders and the public in a dignified 
manner tieing in with the FBI in pre- 
serving the security and peace of mind 
of the American citizen. 

Henry M. Kennedy, Prudential, re- 
ported that his company had been using 
radio since 1939 and now has two pro- 
grams, the “Prudential Family Hour” 
and the Jack Berch show which are de- 
signed to meet all classes of prospects. 


Spot Coverage Best 


R. K. Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers, 
spoke from the standpoint of the smaller 
company that has a limited budget to 
spend. His experience shows that best 
results are obtained from spot coverage 
and sponsoring local events. H. R. 
Marsh, Jefferson Standard, said his 
company makes good use of transcrip- 
tions. 

Powell Stamper, National Life & Ac- 
cident, said that as a result of his com- 
pany’s radio advertising activities, 


agents find that the company is never 
unknown to prospects on which they 
call. National Life & Accident has its 
own station, WSM, in Nashville. 

Following a film showing behind the 
scenes activities of the Westinghouse 
program, there was an_ information 
please quiz session where the radio ex- 
perts answered questions of the L.A.A. 
members. 


George Denny Speaks 


George V. Denny, Jr., president of 
Town Hall, Inc., and moderator, 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
reviewed world conditions and_ the 
unsolved problems of the past demand- 
ing solution now. Radio’s role is to 
influence public opinion by raising the 
level of thinking, Mr. Denny said. 

Alan M. Kennedy, Northwestern Na- 
tional, presided at the session. 

H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan ° Life, 
presided at a discussion of the program 
of the Institute of Life Insurance and 
how the L.A.A. can profit by it. Presi- 
dent Holgar Johnson said the institute’s 
overall objective is to serve as the public 
relations instrument for the whole busi- 
ness of life insurance. He told how the 
institute operates to serve the companies 
and said it can furnish leadership in 
meeting the public relations problems 
confronting the business, but it is up to 
each individual group to carry its share 
of the job. 


How Material Is Used 


C. Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual, 
reported on how his company uses the 
institute’s material and avails itself of 
the help it offers. C. Russell Noyes, 
Phoenix Mutual, cited several instances 
where his company used definite pieces 
of copy supplied by the institute and 
explained the methods of distribution. 
The importance of the persistent use of 
institute material was stressed by James 
M. Blake, Massachusetts Mutual. E. 
P. Leader, Bankers Life of Iowa, told 
of his company’s efforts in using the 
publicity and advertising copy prepared 
by the institute. 

Powell Stamper presided over the 
Wednesday morning session. The value 
of a sales contest was discussed by 
General Agent Arthur V. Youngman, 
Mutual Benefit, New York City, and 
Lawrence L. Lifshey, special agent, 
New York Life. 

Mr. Youngman deplored the use of 


sales contests because they necessitate 
the use of high pressure on the part of 
the agent which is contrary to the 
process of solid clientele building. 

Good agents are not stimulated by 
sales contests, Mr. Youngman said. He 
suggested another type of contest which 
does not put the stress on production, 
but rather on rendering better service 
to more people. 


Lifshey Supports Contests 

Mr. Lifshey advocated sales contests 
because in his opinion they create ideas. 
He proposed the keeping of careful and 
continuous records as to the results 
made by every individual in life sales 
contests. It will indicate that an agent 
who consistently produces a higher vol- 
ume of business than normal during a 
contest period is responsive to ideas. 
Contests stimulate underwriters and 
also serve as a continuous check on in- 
dividual capabilities, Mr. Lifshey con- 
tended. 

Margaret Divver, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, paid tribute to the insurance press 
for its contribution to the fine spirit of 
mutual understanding which exists 
among life companies, not only in its 
accurate reporting of the news, but in 
its analysis of trends and by opening 
its columns to the leaders of the in- 
dustry, this providing a forum of 
thoughts and ideas. 


“Ad” Quality Supplies Answer 


“The answer to the question whether 
life insurance companies regard their 
expenditure for advertising in the trade 
journals as worth while is contained in 
the quality of the advertising which ap- 
pears in the insurance journals,’ Miss 
Divver said. Nie 

The press offers invaluable service in 
presenting the views of leaders in the 
business and reportting the trend of the 
times. 

“Because of its independence of any 
directives from within our industry,” 
Miss Divver continued, “It has an op- 
portunity for greater service. By oper- 
ating freely and constructively, it can 
use its special talent for good report- 
ing to reveal to us the fact and por- 
tents as they appear from every poit 
of our institutional compass and thus 
help guide our enthusiasm into the most 
constructive channels.” 

The percentage of the advertising ap- 
propriation of the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole which goes into insur- 
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ance journals is an inexpensive form of 
insuring that understanding within our 
business which has never been listed on 
any balance sheet, but which is one of 
its most valuable assets. 


Youngster Tells Story 


Charlie Slack, president, Wildwood 
Products Co., Glen Ridge, N. J., a 16 
year old lad, told of the experience of 
his company which is an outgrowth of 
the junior achievement movement. 

“Go home and plow,” said Chairman 
Stamper in the final address of the 
meeting. He expressed the opinion that 
there is more consciousness of public 
relations in meetings “eg eee the 
every day routine of office life. 

“As we plant the seed for the har- 
vest of good will toward life insurance 
in the future, we cannot afford to al- 
low the soil of public opinion to lie 
idle for a long time. If we do, strange 
growths begin to appear. We must re- 
member that the public is a fickle pub- 
lic and that it is busy with many things. 
We must plow accordingly. 

The advertisers must get the true 
picture of the business and_ service 
straight in the minds of the whole peo- 
ple “so they’ll know we are big enough 
to know their financial problems and 
supply the answer.” 

Mr. Stamper asserted that too few 
advertising and public relations men sit 
in the policy-making sessions at their 
companies. He said that the life ad- 
vertiser must look to the agency depart- 
ment for a higher position if he wishes 
to progress beyond the direction of a 
limited budget for limited advertising 
activities. The kind of advertising ac- 
tivity the average company needs can 
stand on its own bottom as a full grown 
unit of the company’s organization. 

In a debate on the effectiveness of 
“bait” offers in direct mail, Z. Starr 
Armstrong, Republic National, and John 

Rader, Ohio National, took the af- 
firmative and Morgan S. Crockford, Ex- 
celsior Life, and E. S. Hildebrand, Con- 
necticut General, took the negative. 


— Bud. 
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James M. Blake, Massachusetts Mutual, 
on behalf of the judges declared the 
debate a tie. 


Great-West Names Three 
Agency Department Men 


Great-West Life has appointed three 
men in the agency department. They 
are George I. Powell, W. Arthur John- 
son and G. S. A. Bacon. 

Mr. Powell, formerly of London, Ont., 
becomes supervisor of field service. He 
has had those duties since May 1, hav- 
ing joined the ves following dis- 
charge from the R.C.A 

Mr. Johnston return ia the company 
from active service in the Canadian 
navy and fills the newly created posi- 
tion of educational supervisor, respon- 
sible for conducting and developing the 
training program for agents. He was 
supervisor of field service when he en- 
listed. 

Mr. Bacon had long service in the 
R.C.A.F. and returns to the agency de- 
partment. Prior to enlistment he was 
branch secretary at Montreal. His du- 
ties will bring him into close contact 
with branch managers. 


Institute Man Finds Life 
Policy Education Growing 


UTICA, N. Y.—Life insurance is 
receiving increased recognition in the 
country’s educational system and is be- 
ing explained to the nation’s youth as 
a major source of personal and family 
financial security, W. Kelsey, di- 
rector educational division, Institute of 
Life Insurance, told the Utica Life Un- 
derwriters Association at a luncheon 
meeting. He is co-author of “The Hand- 
book of Life Insurance.” 

It has made important social and 
economic contributions to family, com- 
munity and nation and has a logical 
place in school and college curricula, 
he said. As the educational system 
shifts more and more from the purely 
cultural plane to education for living 
as well, this role is being fulfilled more 
fully. 

“It is a healthy trend, because the 
present and future generations of youth 
in whose hands national security must 
largely rest are being given a better 
preparation for life than any previous 
generation. The Institute of Life In- 
surance is finding an increasing demand 
from schools for cooperation in pre- 
paring suitable material for this purpose 
and local life underwriters generally 
are adding their efforts in this public 
service.” 

He commented on the study of life 
insurance in Utica schools. All high 
school students there are given two 
weeks’ study on insurance in all its 
phases in the ninth year social studies 
and about two-thirds of the students re- 
ceive four days’ additional study on this 
subject in the 12th year under “Prob- 
lems of Democracy.” 


Fields at Springfield, IIl., 
for Lincoln National 


Denver C. Fields has been named 
general agent at Springfield, Ill, by 
Lincoln National Life, with headquar- 
ters*in 716 East Capitol avenue. His 
territory comprises 10 counties in cen- 
tral Illinois. 

He has been honorably discharged 
from the troop carrier command of the 
army air forces after more than two 
years’ war service. Previously he was 
a general agent at Champaign and Ur- 
bana, Ill., for another life company, 
and was a qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table in 1941-42. 











Sun Life of Canada bettered a 10- 
year record for a single month’s busi- 
ness in October, which was designated 


as “President’s Month” in honor of 
Arthur B. Wood. G. W. Bourke, gen- 
eral manager, and J. A. McAllister, 


director of agencies, spoke in testimonial 
to Mr. Wood at a dinner celebrating 
the occasion. 


Guardian Does Big Volume 
in Oct. McLain Campaign 


One of its most successful campaigns 
in recent years, the McLain month drive 
in October, resulted in a volume of bus- 
iness for Guardian Life of 13.3% in 
excess of quota and more than $1,500,- 
000, or 15.3% over the figure for last 
October, when President James A Mc- 
Lain observed his 25th Guardian anni- 
versary. 

Nearly 65% of the company’s agen- 
cies achieved their quota in a contest 
which featured inter-agency rivalry. The 
team headed by Underwriting Secretary 
E. P. Ruge was victorious over the 
other team directed by Medical Direc- 
tor Dr. M. B. Bender. 

Among the leading agencies in vol- 
ume, the first ten were Leyendecker- 
Schnur, (New York), Julius Eisen- 
drath (New York); Brooklyn, ; 
Lasko (New York), Rooney-Leventhal 
(New York), Fargo, Washington, D. C., 
Doremus-Bragg (New York), Los An- 
geles and Atlanta. In percentage of 
quota produced, the first ten were Den- 
ver, Richmond, Fargo, Washington, 
Brooklyn, New Orleans, Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Wheeling and Julius M. Eisen- 
drath (New York). 

Leader of the entire field in volume 
was H. M. Simon, Ejisendrath agency, 
New York, of the Ruge team, while 
in lives the top ranking agent was Man- 
ager R. A. Trubey, Fargo (Ruge team), 
who also led all managers in volume 
of personal production. Charles Blon- 
der, Leyendecker-Schnur agency, New 
York, led the Bender team in volume; 
and the top-ranking member of that 
team in lives was Geo. A. Hackmann, 
St. Louis. 


Dr. Weed Assistant Medical 


Director of Mutual Benefit 


Capt. Jefferson Weed, M. D., of the 
army medical corps, has been appointed 
assistant medical director of Mutual 
Benefit Life. He had five years of 
service with the army and for a year 
was battalion surgeon with the infantry 
in Australia and New Guinea. 

Dr. Weed received his education at 
Union College and at Cornell Medical 
School. He engaged in general prac- 
tice for 2%4 years in Garden City, N. Y., 
before he entered the army. 





John Hancock in Texas for 
Weekly Premium Business 


Olen Anderson, vice-president John 
Hancock Mutual, gave a cocktail party 
for Texans at the 
Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday to introduce 
Robert E. Bagot, who will be regional 
manager for Texas for the weekly pre- 
mium department of the company. John 
Hancock is entering Texas for the first 
time for this aspect of its operations. 
Mr. Bagot will have headquarters at 
Dallas. He has been at St. Louis. 


Edgewater Beach. 


Selection Men Are 
Ready for Parley 


The Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers will begin its three-day meeting 
at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, next Monday 
with an address by 
President Richard 
Sexton, assistant 
secretary of Con- 
necticut General 
Life. 

Selection men 
from all sections of 
the country plan to 
be in attendance. 
Advance _registra- 
tions number over 
200, and the meet- 
ing promises to be 
the largest in the history of the insti- 
tute. There are many problems now 
facing the home office underwriter. 


Richard Sexton 








New Financing 
Methods Discussed 


New methods of realty financing were 
discussed by L. Douglas Meredith, vice- 
president and chairman of the committee 
on finance of National Life of Vermont, 
at a meeting of the St. Louis Real Es- 
tate Exchange and later of the Kansas 
City Real Estate Board. 

Lenders for many years operated ina 
seller’s market, said Mr. Meredith, but 
conditions have changed. He reviewed 
many steps taken to make loans more 
flexible to borrowers with character and 
particularly cited the success which the 
National Life, which has long invested 
heavily in FHA loans, has experienced 
with that particular type of investment. 

The most novel offering in home 
financing is the “packaged mortgage” 
which National Life has offered to the 
public, he commented. This is the loan 
whereby major kitchen appliances such 
as ranges, refrigerators and home laun- 
dries are considered as part of the real 
estate and thus within the lien of the 
mortgage. 

Such a packaged mortgage offers sev- 
eral advantages to borrowers, Mr. Mere- 
dith said. All of the financing is cared 
for by a single instrument instead of a 
mortgage plus installment financing. The 
payments are uniform throughout the 
life of the loan instead of being very 
heavy through the first two or three 
years, as is the case in installment buy- 
ing. The high costs of installment 
financing are avoided and greater con- 
venience achieved because only one pay- 
ment is required each month on both 
house and equipment owned. 

He urged the lenders and real estate 
men constantly to improve the business 
with a view to better serving borrowers. 
Then there will be no fear of gov- 
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life Advertisers 
iwards Are 
Presented in N. Y. 


NEW YORK—The award winners in 
he Life Advertisers Association con- 
ests were announced at the meeting 
ere by A. F. Randolph, exhibits chair- 
Penn Mutual, Wednesday morn- 
g. They are: 

"Group I, $600,000,000 or more of busi- 
ess in force, tie, John Hancock and 
Provident Mutual. 

Group II, $200,000,000 to $600,000,000, 
ranklin Life. 

Group III, $75,000,000 to $200,000,000, 
Jorthern Life, Seattle. 

Group IV, $75,000,000 or less, Repub- 
ic National. 

Certificates of excellence, Group I—1. 




















on : . 
Sales promotion to sell sales promotion, 

isti- connecticut General and Union Central; 

now fe. Publications addressed to - agents, 


fassachusetts Mutual, New York Life, 
pnd Provident Mutual; 3. prospecting 


pt pre-approach material, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; 4. sales aids, Equitable 
Society, Mutual Benefit, and Mutual 


Life of New York; 5. prestige and good- 
“ill builders, Connecticut Mutual, Prov- 









dent Mutual, and Travelers; 6. policy- 
vere @holder relations, Connecticut General, 
rice- MEquitable Society, and Massachusetts 


ittee {utual ; 7. magazines of national circu- 
ont, Mlation advertising, John Hancock, North- 
Es- western Mutual, and Prudential; 8. 


ewspaper advertising, Equitable So- 


Report Col. Hill 
Faces Formidable 


Task in Germany 


WASHINGTON—Col. Reese Hill, 
army insurance officer on the American 
section of the allied control commission 
for Germany,'is understood to be fight- 
ing a proposal to place the insurance 
business of an allied-occupied zone of 
that country in the hands of the state or 
government in that area. The proposal 
Col. Hill is fighting would also extend 
this same principle of government oper- 
ation of insurance to the Berlin area. In 
the latter area, according to report, this 
movement is being checked. 

The larger occupied zone, where it 
has been proposed to close up private in- 
surance companies and have the insur- 
ance business handled by the state, has 
not been named in informal reports re- 
ceived here. However, it is believed to 
be the area occupied by the Russians, in 
eastern Germany. 

Col. Hill is reported to hope that the 
insurance business in Germany will be 
dealt with on the basis of the principles 
of the Potsdam declaration. According 
to insurance observers here, that declar- 
ation contemplated separation of private 
enterprise from state domination or op- 
eration. 

It is reported that Col. Hill is op- 
posed to state ownership of the German 
insurance business because of a belief 
that it would result in control of that 


pany, the cost of collection to the com- 
pany is less. 

The department declined to revoke 
the ruling or modify it. 





Jefferson Standard Clause 
Held to Bar Recovery in 
Death of Alaskan Soldier 


Construction of a war clause exempt- 
ing the insurer from liability for the in- 
sured’s death “from any cause” while 
the insured was in military service out- 
side the states of the United States and 
Canada was involved in the case of Coit, 
Adnr., vs. Jefferson Standard Life, de- 
cided by the California court of appeal. 

The insured, a soldier serving in Al- 
aska, died of an embolism following an 
appendectomy. The administrator, con- 
tending that the death was not from 
military action and thus not within the 
purpose of the exemption, sued for the 
face amount of the policy, rejecting the 
company’s tender of the amount of the 
premiums plus interest. 

The court divided past war clause de- 
cisions into four categories: (1) Cases 
holding language such as “death in con- 
sequence of” or “death resulting from” 
military service means that death from 
natural causes is not within the exemp- 
tion; (2) cases holding language such 
as “while engaged in” means the same 
as above; (3) cases holding language 
such as “while engaged in” is synony- 
mous with “while enlisted in” or “while 
enrolled in” and hence the exemption ap- 


said: “Where there is no ambiguity 
courts will indulge in no forced con- 
struction against the insurer.” 


Statistics May Arouse 
Educated Female 


According to an editorial in the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post,” Metropolitan Life 
“has bumbled into a controversy that 
may stir up the biggest ruckus since the 
Metropolitan first announced it would 
predict about when Citizen Jones would 
be asked to cash in his chips. The occa- 
sion for the coming uproar is a seem- 
ingly innocuous little story in the com- 
pany’s recent Statistical Bulletin which 
proves, among other things, that the bet- 
ter education a woman has, the less 
likely she is to get married. It isn’t so 
bad if a girl quits after the eighth grade, 
but if she insists on going through high 
school, she is really asking for it. And 
as for college and graduate school! 
Well, any girl who does that faces a 
severe statistical setback.” 

The Post predicts immediate and wide- 
spread repercussions from publication of 
this information by Metropolitan. It 
suggests that the American Association 
of University Women will disband as 
soon as it gets the news. The company 
will hear plenty from the ladies, the 
magazine predicts. Enrollment at vari- 
ous universities will be seriously af- 
fected, the Post suggests. The father of 
the family is about the only one who 
will show any enthusiasm for the Metro- 
politan statistician because he has an 
argument for saving the cost of $5,000 


iety, London Life, and New York Life; business by political forces. He and_ Plies; (4) cases involving language on a daughter’s college education. 









in a We. insurance journal advertising, John other American officers are reported to merely stating the condition of the ex- “Pa may even take the $5,000 and 
but #Hancock, Provident Mutual, and Pru- favor orderly development of the insur- emption, i. e., stating military or naval buy a little life insurance from you know 
wed fMential; 10. recruiting material, Equita- ance business in Germany along lines service. who,” the Post suggests. 

nore Mle of Iowa, John Hancock, and Mutual more acceptable to ‘western democracy In holding for the insurer, the court 

















Jnion Mutual, Portland, Me.; 5. policy- 
older relations, General American, 
lorthern Life, Seattle, and United 
ptates Life; 6. magazines of national cir- 
ulation advertising, newspaper, Excel- 
ior Life, and National Life of Canada; 
- insurance journal advertising, Com- 
Onwealth Life, Northern Life, Seat- 
le, and Union Mutual; 8. recruiting ma- 
etial, California-Western States. 
1 Group IV: 1. Sales promotion to sell 
ales promotion, Monarch Life; 2. pub- 
ications addressed to agents, Home 
Peneficial, Republic National, and Sun 
Life of America; 3. prospecting or pre- 
FPProach material, Baltimore Life; 4. 
- aids, Fidelity Life, Girard Life, 
kid Republic National; 5. prestige and 
k00d-will builders, Monarch Tite’ 6: 
policyholder relations, Fidelity Life; v 
Magazines of national circulation adver- 
ising, newspaper, Northern Life of 
\anada; 8. insurance journal advertis- 
ng, Girard Life and Republic National. 





Allen to Mississippi 
George Allen, manager of Jefferson 
Standard Life, Chicago, is being trans- 


fered to Meridian, Miss., in the same 
‘apacity. 








ernoon before Superintendent Dressel, 
of Chio, regarding a recent department 
ruling on salary savings insurance, two 
questions to be submitted by life com- 
panies will be handed the department, 
which will lay them before the attorney 
general for opinions. The two questions 
in effect are: 

Can salary savings insurance be writ- 
ten on a basis of 1/12th of the annual 
premium per month per person? 

Does the recent ruling prohibit es- 
tablishment of special interest and ex- 
pense loading which would be somewhat 
smaller than the regular monthly rate? 

The department’s ruling was that dis- 
crimination exists when an insured is 
permitted to pay his annual premium 
under salary savings, in 12 monthly in- 
stallments, at a charge which woud be 
lower than that given an individual who 
paid monthly instead of annually. 

The insurance companies contended 
that the annual premium rate in both 
cases would be the same, but that the 
additional charge on the individual in- 
sured would constitute the cost of col- 
lection and not additional premium. 
They held this should be permitted be- 
cause where the employer collects the 
premium and pays the insurance com- 


production. But let’s start at the be- 
ginning. 


You may recall that a few weeks 
ago in these columns I brought you 
the story of “Sunshine Bill.” (And 
folks, thanks for those fine letters. 
We were pleased to fill the many re- 
quests for copies of our Sunshine and 
Birth Congratulations plans). Bill’s 
was a success story of youth; a be- 
ginner with us; an honorably dis- 
charged serviceman. 


Bill was only twenty-three years 
old when he started with us; Mary 
was forty-eight. Bill has been with 
us only a few months; Mary has been 
one of our leading producers for 
many years. The masculine members 
of our force envy Mary’s record, but 
have never excelled it. 


She wins 
quality awards, volume awards, 


Mary is a winner. 





and iLife. than through state ownership and han- stated: “The phrase ‘ ; - 
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hree Mpublications addressed to agents, Busi- 4 \ and “Mary, the Mosaesony some h O. Hertzb Sales Manager 
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m3 ids, Excelsior Life, Securi : aaa : ; 
le {utual of Binghamton, N. Y., aa As a result of a hearing Tuesday aft- entire organization, men included, in 


contest awards, and has been a 
member of our App-A-Week 
Club since its beginning. No 
person is more highly respected 
in her community or by our sales 
force, than Mary. 


“Mary, just how do you feel about 
your twenty years with us?” I asked 
her one day. Mary came right back, 
“My twenty years of service with 
Fidelity have enabled me to accumu- 
late two well-improved farms of 420 
acres (rich Illinois farm land) as 
well as other holdings. What I have 
done, anyone else can do with the 
same methods with Fidelity. I do 
enjoy my work and every day of it 
has been worthwhile.” 


Something to think about, isn’t it? 
Who knows, you may be a potential 
Sunshine Bill or a Mary, the Money- 
maker. In Fidelity, we have room 
for all ages—if you mean business. 
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Societies’ Editors Contest 
for N.F.C. Section Awards 


A feature of the annual meeting of the 
Press Section of the National Fraternal 
Congress in Chicago Nov. 28 will be 
the holding of a competitive exhibit of 
societies’ publications. All the editors 
have been asked to submit entries which 
will be judged on best appearance, best 
contents and greatest improvement over 
the last year, with an award in each 
of these classifications. 


New N. F. C. Feature 


This is the first time such a contest 
will have been held in the N.F.C. Mem- 
bers of the committee in charge in- 
clude Harold Allen, publicity director 
Fidelity Life, Futon, Ill, chairman; 
Henry R. Freitag, director of publicity 


Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl., 
and Jeanie Willard, national vice-presi- 
dent, Woodmen Circle, Omaha. All con- 
test entries must be in Mr. Allen’s hands 
by Nov. 19 to be included in the final 


judging. 
Entries must be accompanied by the 
entry blank properly executed and 


should consist of any three each of the 
1944 and 1945 issues of a society’s offi- 
cial publication. The judges will con- 
sist of persons outside the fraternal sys- 
tem and it is hoped to announce the 
winners and present awards at the sec- 
tion’s meeting in Chicago Nov. 28. 
The award for appearance will be 
based on layout, typography, illustra- 
tions, cropping of pictures, etc. in the 
1945 issues; award for contents will be 
based on quality of writing, style, head- 
lines, appropriateness to purpose, etc. 
of the 1945 issues, and the third award 











FRATERNALISTS GATHER 


The "Thanksgiving Convention" of the National Frater- 
nal Congress of America in Chicago, Illinois will take 
pride in planning an increased scope of activity for fu- 
ture contributions to human welfare. 


THE MACCABEES 


proudly reviews its past accomplishments in the... 
Protection of the American Home. 


FRATERNALISM MARCHES ON... . 


THE MACCABEES 


Home Office in the Maccabees Building 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 














Returning Veterans! 


Selling legal reserve life insurance is pleasant 
and profitable employment. 


You have an opportunity to develop lists of 
new prospects through meeting the present 
policy-holders in the territory assigned to you. 


Excellent territory in Illinois, 
_ Minnesota and Wisconsin. Write for information. 


Equitable Reserve Association 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Michigan, 








for improvement will allow 50% maxi- 
mum each for appearance and contents 
and grading. 





N.F.C. Secretaries Section 
Program Is Complete 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Secretaries’ Section of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress in the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 28 has been 
announced by President John Masich, 
Greetings will be extended by Farrar 
Newberry, N.F.C. president and Oscar 
E. Kottler, deputy commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, formerly recorder of Ar- 
tisians Order and past president of the 
section, will address the session. 

Mrs. Susan Matuscak, secretary of 
First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, 
Cleveland, will speak on “What Fra- 
ternal Insurance Means to My People,” 
and Rudolph J. Pallan, secretary of the 
National Slovak Society, Pittsburgh, on 
“Relationship Between National and 
Local Secretaries.” 

After luncheon Dr. Rodger W. Val- 
entine, former professor of economics 
of University of Illinois who is now 
associated with Halsey-Stuart & Co., 
Chicago, will take up “Interest Rates 
as They Will Affect Future Invest- 
ments.” 

Committee reports, election and in- 
stallation of officers will conclude the 
session. John Masich is financial sec- 
retary of Greek Catholic Union, Mun- 
hall, Pa., and will preside. Miss Erna 
M. Barthel, Royal Neighbors, Rock 
Island, Ill., is secretary-treasurer. 





Minnesota Congress Meets 
in Minneapolis Dec. 8 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Fraternal Congress will meet here Dec. 
8 at the Nicollet hotel. Speakers will in- 
clude Walter C. Below, president of 
Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill., who is ex- 
pected to advance to president of the 
National Fraternal Congress at Chicago 
Nov. 30; J. A. O. Preus, Chicago, Lu- 
theran Brotherhood; Commissioner 
Johnson of Minnesota; William Fisher, 
executive vice president Lutheran Broth- 
erhood, Minneapolis, and Michael Gillen, 
Hennepin county attorney, Minneapolis. 

J. M. Aretz, Catholic Aid Association, 
St. Paul, is congress president; Mrs. 
Marie O’Brien, Royal League, Minne- 
apolis, first vice-president; B. M. Wach- 
oltz, Equitable Reserve, of Minneapolis, 
second vice-president, and Mrs. Luella 
Ives, Royal Neighbors, Minneapolis, 
secretary. 


W.O.W., Omaha, Honors 57 
of Staff for Long Service 


More than 350 employes of Woodmen ° 


of the World Life, Omaha, at a luncheon 
honored 57 employes who have served 
25 years or more. Farrar Newberry, 
president, presented gold merit award 
pins to the 57 and C. D. Sturdevant, as- 


sistant general attorney, responded for 


them. 

Mr. Newberry announced that while 
the W. O. W. had reserved the right to 
suspend payment of the 742% wartime 
salary bonus that had been paid quar- 
terly to all employes to offset rising liv- 
ing costs, it had been decided not only to 
continue this bonus, but to increase it to 
10% to be paid with each salary check 
instead of quarterly. 





Royal Neighbors Casts Up 
Total of War Deaths 


Royal Neighbors up to Oct. 24 had 
paid 448 claims totaling $349,970 on 
deaths of members while in the armed 
and auxiliary services in the second 
world war. All such claims have been 
paid in full due to cancelling the war 
clause on all outstanding certificates and 
its discontinuance on new insurance. 

The war clause was adopted April 1, 
1942. War death losses were much less 
than anticipated. 

In the first world war the society paid 
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its war losses out of a fund raised 
through a special patriotic war tax of 9% 
cents levied on beneficial members. Up. 
der its by-laws the society was not liable 
on benefit certificates held by members 
who died in military or naval service ig 
time of war. é 

The society’s deaths in world war ]] 
consisted of 443 men and 5 women; 23; 
in the army, 108 air corps, 61 navy, 33 
marines, 4 nurses, and the remainder jn 
the engineers, coast guard, merchant 
marines and Waves. There were 216 in 
the European theater and 148 in the Pa. 
cific, and there were 253 killed in action, 
24 missing in action, 24 due to sickness 
not related to war, 105 accidents related 
and unrelated to war, 10 prisoners of 
war, 27 from wounds received in action, 


we 





Cancels War-Aviation Rider 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Scandinavian- 
American Fraternity has discontinued 
the war risk and aviation rider in its life 
policies, and canceled all riders attached 
t6 policies in the war period. It will pay 
in full the difference between the amount 
of benefits under policies held by policy- 
holders in service and the amount which 
would have been paid in the absence of 
a war clause, in the case of members 
who have died previous to the actions 
referred to. 


Klock Royal Arcanum Treasurer 
I. Mason Klock has been appointed 

national treasurer by Royal Arcanum, 

filling the vacancy caused by the death 


of John T. Friar, to whom he was 
chief clerk. 
Britton Trains Over 100 

Over 100 veterans and new agents 


have been given refresher and introduc- 
tion courses under the training system 
conducted by R. Howard Britton, edu- 
cational director Occidental Life of 
North Carolina, during the past year. 
Training is supplemented by courses in 
advanced underwriting, including tax 
and business insurance. 

Schools are organized in key cities 
and are from one to two weeks in dura- 


tion. Following the direct training at 
school, correspondence courses are 
offered. A special classroom office has 


been opened at the home office in Ra- 
leigh. 
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SECURITY + PROTECTION - GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


A member of the National Fraternal 
y Congress 
$19 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1892 
A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


Port Huron, Michigan 
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Ideas and Suggestions 











Annuity Principle Needed 
In Meeting New Problems 


take care of his dependents must apply 
the annuity principle to his estate, Mr. 
Thurman emphasizes. He is almost 
forced to take out life insurance and 
leave the proceeds with the company 
to insure an income. If his life insur- 
ance matures he should leave it with 
the company and provide for a continu- 
ous income. If he dies the proceeds 
also should be left with the company to 
provide income. Thus the annuity prin- 
ciple comes into play to protect the 
estate and bolster up the income that 
in days gone by would have been suf- 
ficient. 


Business Insurance Advantages 


In this connection suppose a man 
has a business. He is the main factor 
in it. He enjoys a comfortable income 
from it. In days gone by that could 
have been protected in some way or 
other so that his family would have the 
benefit of the income from his own 
business. Now he should decide before 
he dies who will succeed him in the busi- 
ness. He cannot leave it to those who 
come after. Therefore he chooses say 
four or five people who will take over 
his interest. Then each one takes a life 
insurance policy on his life. The size 
of the policy depends on the percent- 
age of business each man will take over. 
Thus all this is arranged before the 
man dies. He has everything adjusted 
as well as he can. If there is any doubt 
in his mind as to who will succeed him 
or if someone outside may come in, 
then life insurance can be taken on his 
life to act as a cushion in case of his 
death and to ease the way toward a re- 
sumption of the business under new 
hands. 
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Biv E. B. Thurman, Chicago general 

s of | agent New England Mutual Life, ac- 

; OF centuates the annuity principle in train- 

gis: ing his men. “When may of us older men 
in the ranks were young folks there was 
no income tax, no gift tax, no federal 
or state estate taxes,” he pointed cut. 

ian-} A man built up an estate, had a farm, 
ued | left securities or purchased life insur- 
life | ance. It was regarded almost as sinful 
hed | to draw on the principal for a living. 
pay Living expenses should be paid out of 
unt | income. The farm produced a certain 
icy- amount of that. Securities yielded 
hich about 6%. Mortgages ran even higher. 

a There was no great problem. therefore 

eal in leaving an estate. A thrifty man 

could accumulate enough in securities, 

ons F farm mortgages or other investments 
so his dependents, especially the women, 
could live comfortably on the income. 

r | Picture Entirely Changed 

ited} Now the picture is entirely changed. 

um, | Income taxes are high and they will 

cath | continue to be so for years to come. A 

was | very large percentage of a man’s in- 
come is now paid to the federal gov- 

=ferment. If he gives away any of his 
securities he must pay a gift tax. If he 
_} dies there is a federal estate tax clamped 

“Mts f down on his benefactions at once. The 

luc: F state also comes in for a good slice. The 

tel} interest yield on any form of -securities 
du- | that are safe is rather small. Therefore 
olf there is not sufficient income to take 
eal. care of dependents to any extent com- 

3 | parable to that of years gone by. So 

tax f it is necessary for those who inherit the 

_ | estate to draw on the principal. That is 

ties} a dangerous process because the prin- 

1ra- | cipal may become exhausted. 

/at} Therefore, the man who is trying to 

are 

has 

Ra- — : 
Programming with 

— s a a 
Trust Officer’s Aid 

— 

Is Outlined 

CINCINNATI— Ways by which 
agents and trust officers can cooperate 
in giving clients plans best suited for 
the most effective distribution of estates 
Were outlined by Maynard D. Conklin, 
trust officer Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company, before the Cincinnati C. L. U. 

: chapter. 

Unfortunately, too many agents attempt 
to make a sale immediately when they 
uncover a need before obtaining a com- 

__jf tlete picture of the prospect's estate, he 

__f Pointed out. The secret of cooperation 
between agent and trust officer is in the 
mswering of questions in the fact-find- 
ing interview, he stated. Few wills have 
an adequate tax clause. The executor 

pei not be put in the position of 

, alling upon the beneficiaries for their 
troper share of taxes. Mr. Conklin rec- 

i ommended that enough money be set 
ip in a life insurance trust to enable the 
state to pay death taxes. 

| |} Will Talk to Trust Officer 

Most people tighten up when a life 

4 ent calls on them, but at the same 
lime they will go to a bank and tell the 

{ust officer things about their estate 
hich the agent should know in setting 

} ip a life insurance program. The agent 
vho attempts to program an estate from 

P 20,000-$25,000 up should know every- 

7} fhing in the prospect’s will. By asking 
ee |Phought-provoking questions about the 
| [BState, the agent will be successful in 

J fttting the information he needs. This 
Mormation can be brought out by such 











questions as: “Mr. Prospect, what provi- 
sion have you made for John and 
Betty if Mrs. Prospect predeceases 
you?” “What would happen to your es- 
tate if you and Mrs. Prospect were 
killed in a common accident with minor 
children under 21?” Don’t give the pros- 
pect the answer, let him think about it 
a few days, Mr. Conklin suggested. 

After the fact-finding interview, the 
agent and trust officer should sit down 
and plan what steps should be made. 

There never was a time when trust 
officer-agent cooperation was more im- 
portant. Income and death taxes are 
higher than ever before. To create an 
estate of $100,000 in a 10-year period a 
man would have to earn $85,000 annu- 
ally, and in a 20-year period, $32,000 
annually. 

Over the past two years Mr. Conklin 
‘has recommended life insurance on an 
average of three cases a month with an 
average policy of $33,000, out of which 
85% were examined and paid for. About 
20% of the cases were brought in by 
the agent. 


Recommends Options 


Mr. Conklin recommended the use of 
settlement options in programming. Part 
of the proceeds should be paid to a cor- 
porate trustee to furnish a fund to insure 
flexibility if most of the estate is life 
insurance. A single premium policy or 
a short payment policy with premiums 
discounted are excellent investments, he 
said. 

The larger Cincinnati banks charge 
an acceptance fee of $50 on trusts. There 
is an annual fee for the trustee’s serv- 
ices of $4 per $1,000 for the first $75,000 
and $2 per $1,000 on the remainder, 
based on principal, with a minimum an- 
nual fee of $100. 

A discussion of public relations activi- 


ties will be held by the Cincinnati chap- 
ter on Dec. 7. On Jan. 10, W. E. Wick- 
enden, president Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, will speak. 

The introductory C.L.U. course given 
by E. F. Pierle, Provident Mutual, has 
an enrollment of 30 from 20 agencies 
and 16 companies, George Vinsonhaler, 
John Hancock educational chairman, re- 
ported. Five veterans are attending un- 
der the G. I. bill of rights. 


Check List of 11 Holiday 
Sales Letter Ideas 








A check list of 11 holiday letter ideas 
which should produce considerable year- 
end business are suggested by Howard 
Dana Shaw, former company advertis- 
ing director and sales promotion execu- 
tive, who now conducts a business let- 
ter laboratory in Philadelphia. They 
are: 

1. To all your policyholders, write a 
personal message. For once, don’t try 
to sell, or disturb, or even offer service. 
Just a warm friendly greeting and well- 
wishing. This is important 

2. To centers-of-influence, especially 
those who have given you names of 
prospects this year—send a holiday let- 
tet OF CCNANES «os cs os ed ceee sees 

3. If you are in boys’ work (Boy 
Scouts, Hi-Y club, Sunday School class, 
etc.) write the boys. They'll get a big 
kick out of it, and their parents and 
friends will hear your name 

4. Write Christmas greetings to mem- 
bers of the senior class of your local high 
school. Keep your name before them for 
future business and prestige 


ee 


Letter to Employes 


5. If you are a manager or general 
agent, you should write a timely letter 
to your agents and employes—seasonal 
good wishes, thanks for help, etc...( ) 

6. Let your policyholders give you a 
Christmas present: the names of three 
prospects (selected according to your 
specifications). It will give you a run- 
ning start on January business 

7. Suggest to policyholders, old turn- 
downs, and selected names that they 
give an annual Christmas gift to wife 
or daughter by means of life insurance. 
Good for a lot of November and Decem- 
ber business—and should be sent right 
away ) 
8. Write the same idea to qualified 
prospects as a pre-approach. Follow all 
letters with telephone call or personal 
visit two days  latepiiis. i... ice ces% 

9. Invite prospect or policyholder to 
make a gift of a life insurance policy to 
son or daughter—a gift that will help 
the child succeed, that will increase in 
value each year; a gift he can never 
ROMER Shee BOs ae teehee Ved € J 


News Letter Suggestion 


10. Another idea for policyholders: 
prepare a timely news letter covering 
certain postwar trends in taxation, eco- 
nomics, etc., culled from many sources 
—facts and predictions which your cli- 
ents will want to take into consideration 
in making plans for 1946 

11. Sit down alone and write a letter 
to YOURSELF —an honest, unvarn- 
ished report of your accomplishments 
in 1945, your mistakes, and what your 
plans are for 1946. The time and effort 
will pay you handsomely in commissions 
—if you don’t kid yourself } 

“In 1946, you will need about 500 new 
prospects not now on your list, and a 
carload of prestige and community ac- 
ceptance. Holiday letters, wisely used, 
will help prepare the way. But when 
you write, we suggest you make a clear 
distinction between goodwill letters and 
selling letters. Go the whole hog either 
way, but don’t mix the two purposes.” 
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Individual Proprietors 
Lead as Big as Policy Buyers 


Individual proprietors led all occupa- 
tional groups in number of big life in- 
surance policies bought and also in total 
volume purchased during the third quar- 
ter of 1945, according to Lincoln Na- 
tional Life’s quarterly survey of buyers 
of life insurance policies of $10,000 or 
more. 

Listed according to number of policies 
bought, the big buyer groups were: In- 
dividual proprietors, executives, man- 
agers, professional men, skilled workers, 
clerks, salesmen, unclassified, house- 
wives, students, farmers, unskilled work- 
ers, and teachers. 

Individual proprietors, executives, man- 
agers, and professional men accounted 
for more than twice as many policies 
and for more than twice the volume of 
all the other classes combined. 

The big buyer groups listed according 
to total amounts purchased were: Indi- 
vidual proprietors, executives, managers, 
professional men, skilled workers, clerks, 
salesmen, housewives, students, farmers, 
unskilled workers, and teachers. 


Sales Seminar in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, O.—At the annual fall 
seminar of the Columbus Association of 
Life Underwriters Clifford H. Clary, 
Equitable Society, spoke on “Why Not 
Try It?”, Mose M. Williams, North- 
western Mutual on “Self Organization 
and Time Control,” and Herschel E. 
Henry, New York Life, on “Estate Con- 
servation.” High Huntington, an attor- 
ney, and Harrison Sayre, a business 
man, talked at the luncheon. 

Mr. Williams spends his Saturdays 
planning work for the following week, 
filling in daily work cards with names 
from his prospect inventory, leads of 
various sorts. He uses the age-change 
approach in a great majority of his cases, 
not so much because of the savings in 
cost, but it gets him in. Out of the 45 
cases he closed in the first 10 months, 
26 of them were age-change calls. 

Mr. Williams arrives at the office at 
8 a. m. and is out making calls by nine. 
He seldom makes less than eight calls a 
day. Before he goes out in the morning 
he records the names of those called 
upon the day before, the number of pre- 
liminary and closing interviews, and the 
hours spent in the field and in the office. 

Personal notes regarding prospects 
are noted on his work sheet and then 
recopied onto prospect cards. This re- 
freshes his memory when he calls on 
the prospect again. He gets new names 
and birth dates every day. 





Lt. Ward Kane, 21, son of Thomas 
L. Kane, president of the Spectator 
Company, was killed in the crash of a 
B-30 bomber of which he was the pilot. 
The plane was being used for spraying 
DDT on one of the islands of the Mari- 
anas group when a motor gave out. 
The six other members of the crew also 
were killed. 








Agent Sells 49 Policies 
to Two Farm Families 


John Bock, district agent at 
Elkader, Ia., of Central Life of 
Iowa, believes he has established 
a record for number of policies to 
a family. 

He has sold two families of 
farmers in his territory 49 poli- 
cies totaling $79,334 of insurance, 
all of which is in force. One 
family has insurance of $42,667 
representing 26 policies while the 
second family has $36,667 repre- 
sented by 23 policies. 
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Says Prosperity Is 
Ahead if Cards 
Are Played Right 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


substantially without widespread labor 
unrest. Taxes cannot be reduced to 
pre-war levels since we need to carry 
a national debt that probably will reach 
$300 billion or more as well as to con- 
tinue an expanded peace time army and 
many other government expenses which 





history indicates will be difficult to 
eliminate. 
With the increased wage and tax 


levels business profits would soon be 
non-existent under conditions of a re- 
turn to pre-war levels representing an 
over-all drop of volume to half of pres- 
ent levels and if business profits dis- 
appeared for any extended period so 
too would disappear the opportunity for 
employment in private industry regard- 
less of promises and good intentions. 
Mr. Johnson said that it is entirely pos- 
sible that we may return to pre-war 
levels of lower productivity, high un- 
employment and lowered standards of 
living but if we do it will be because 
we lack the vision, courage and will 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
which our war production has brought 
to light. 
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CAN BE DOUBLED 





Pointing out that the ability to con- 
sume is almost unlimited, Mr. Johnson 
said that figures on consumption of all 
items making up the living standards 
of different family income groups show 
that our population is capable of at 
least doubling present consumption 
without excesses in standards of liv- 
ing. 

“Certainly the standards of living of 
the $50 per week family are not ex- 
travagant,” he said. “Yet our own do- 
mestic civilian consumption can be 
doubled by raising the average stand- 
ards of our great masses of population 
from the pre-war $25 per week level 
to the $50 per week level which we have 
proved we can justify by our improved 
ability to produce. But, to have the 
high level of consumption of goods 
necessary to maintain this high level of 
production and employment will require 
mass education—the full utilization of 
advertising, merchandising and_ sales- 
manship to make the demand insistent.” 


Chart Support Contention 


Mr. Johnson exhibited a number of 
charts in support of his contention that 
it is perfectly possible for production, 
at efficient employment of 57 million 
persons, to provide consumers in the 
United States with sufficient income to 
expand their purchases to $145 billion 
annually, which is the amount we must 
consume to support a _ $200 billion 
economy. He emphasized however that 
it would be a serious fallacy to believe 
that the demand for goods will rise 
automatically if the additional income 
is available. Thus, the job of post-war 
advertising and marketing is the task 
of changing the living habits and stand- 
ards of the great masses of our popu- 
lation so that consumption can catch up 
with the great strides we have made in 
productive ability and so that we can 
benefit through increased productivity 
per man through having, for each 
family, more of the goods and services 
that give human satisfaction. 

It goes almost without saying that 
to bring about the necessary increase 
in consumption there must be a favor- 
able attitude on the part of government, 
labor, agriculture, educational leaders 
and the press so as to allow rather than 
hinder a high level of production and 
consumption, said Mr. Johnson. That 
may mean revision of the tax structure 
to encourage individual initiative and 
venture capital. It may mean expan- 
sion of measures leading to increased 





On the 25th anniversary of Union Life of Arkansas, agents and employes pre. 
sented silver plaques to the three founders. Roy Bell, president of the President's 
Club (left) made the presentation to J. W. Walker, board chairman; J. E. Felker, 
vice-president and treasurer, and Elmo Walker, president. M. J. Harrison, counsel, 
(right) issued the charter while deputy insurance commissioner in 1920. 











security and better working conditions 
to improve still further the productive 
ability of the workers. It may mean in- 
creased recognition of labor by man- 
agement and greater sharing by labor in 
the rewards of increased efficiency. It 
may mean credit and financial changes 
to make small business easier to estab- 
lish. It may mean further recognition 
by labor that any means leading to in- 
creased productivity per man is the key 
to higher wages and lower costs of 
goods. 

Herbert Coursen, Equitable Society, 
chapter president, introduced new 
C.L.U.s who were present. The next 
meeting of the chapter will be Dec. 6, 
when G. V. Gordon of the editorial staff 
of Prentice-Hall will be the speaker. 


Life Premium Tax Equal 
to $2 Billion Protection 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


The business has a big job ahead edu- 
cating returning veterans to convert 
their National Service Life policies: 
Figures show that only one out of 15 
men being discharged from the service 
are now converting their service cov- 
erage. It is not only important that life 
men do a good job in aiding service 
men from an altruistic standpoint but 
it is also good business to know all 
about National Service Life from a com- 
petitive angle. The big pension trust 
days are over and emphasis will again 
be on programming which will require 
knowledge of National Service Life pro- 
visions, he said. 


Manpower Situation Noted 


In reviewing the effect of the war on 
the life business, Mr. Olson said that 
the tremendous government borrowing 
with the resultant decline in interest 
earnings is of great concern to the busi- 
ness. Another problem has been that 
of loss of manpower. In the war period 
life companies have shown great growth 
but they are handling this increased bus- 
iness with 10% less home office em- 
ployes than before the war. All com- 
panies are interested in building up man- 
power. Although the business has a 
good record in getting men back from 
the service it can absorb considerably 
more manpower. 

Mr. Olson commended the progress 
made in agents’ compensation agree- 
ments which are based on the principle 
of the largest compensation to people 
who do the best job over the longest 
period of time. While the methods vary, 
competition is good as sameness smacks 
of monopoly. He feels that the new 
national quality award marks a_ step 
forward as it provides a yardstick de- 
veloped by the business as a whole. 
Another progressive step is the crea- 
tion of the life insurance medical re- 
search fund which he predicted will be 
a permanent institution that will ac- 
complish much. Too often in the past 
medical research fell short because funds 
were stopped before full benefit of a 
particular research project was realized. 

With the relaxation in building con- 
trols the life business will be taking an 
active part in the housing field, Mr. 


Olson predicted. The investment picture 
has changed so that life companies must 
have a new outlet for funds. In 193 
when life insurance assets totaled $15 
billion there were approximately $50f 
billion in outstanding corporate bonds, 
At the present time life company assets 
total $43 billion while there are only 
about $25 billion in corporate bond; 
outstanding. Even if the life business 
held all these investments it would stillf 
have considerable excess funds to in 
vest. Although the obvious investment 
now is government bonds when the 
federal government balances its budget 
there will be no new issues to take w 
surplus life funds. 

With the adoption of new investment 
laws in Illinois and Wisconsin patterned 
after the New York law which enabled 
Metropolitan Life and Equitable Society 
to launch their successful housing de. 
velopments, Mr. Olson expects to set 
housing projects in the middle west. The 
shortage of equipment and _ worker 
which keeps prices high will slow w 
this development but with the large 
potential building which can be under. 
taken by the life companies, he expects 
the construction industry will be co 
operative. More than half the people 
in the United States live in houses 5 
years or older so there is considerable 
room for development in this direction 

Mr. Olson noted the intense compet 
tion among companies for executives 
brought about by the increase in bus 
ness which in turn gives the con 
panies more margin with which to work 








Francis Va. Senior Examiner 


Capt. Everett Francis has been tt 
leased from service and resumed his 
connection with the Virginia depart: 
ment. When he entered serv ice he was 
one of the junior examiners in the de 
partment. He now succeeds Irving 
Wainwright as senior examiner. Mr. 
Wainwright resigned recently to becom 
auditor of Union Life of Richmon 
Thomas T. Moore, thief examiner fo 
the department, continues in that ¢a 
pacity. 








Provident Mutual Retains Scale 


The current dividend scale for pol 
cies of Provident Mutual Life will be 
continued throughout 1946, as will the 
interest rate of 314% now being pai 
on policy proceeds left with the com 


pany. 
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